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By Tue, EDITOR 


Aw AVING occaſion, lately, to call on an ingenious 
I friend, a gentleman of the law; I obſerved the fol- 
Ox * lowing Indiftment, Trial. and Sentence, lying, in ma- 
| nuſcript, upon his writing-deſk. As moft men are 
bi fond of peruſing criminal trials, the title of this performance 
8 7 excited my curioſity to ſee its contents. After repeated impor- 
= tunities, I prevailed with my friend, who is a perſon of un- 
common modeſty, to favour me with a reading of it. Having 
peruſed it with confiderable entertainment, I thought, (as it 
is extracted from works already in print), that the public were 
entitled to a ſhare in this. I addrefled myſelf, therefore, to the 
Y author, for his permiſſion to publiſh it. He reſiſted my entrea- 
ties with that becoming diffidence ſo natural to a modeſt author, 
until at length, by mere dint of importunity, I oben his 
conſent. 


— 


This is the æra of improvements. The public is preſented, 
almoſt every year, with refinements in phyſic, philoſophy, ma- 
thematics, and the other liberal ſciences. As I conſidered the 
following Indictment, &c. as one of the boldeſt improvements 
in the ſcience of law, which the preſent age has produced; I 
| thought it deſerved the public attention, as juſtly as many of 
[Il our modern improvements in the fine arts. It is true, there 
have been many kinds of trials already 8 to the world. 
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We have ſeen trials for miſdemeanors, trials for libels, and 
trials even for a treſpaſs; but the following is a new ſpecies of 
theſe, and the firſt ſpecimen which ever was preſented to the 
world, of an indictment for high crimes committed by mens 
countenances. 


Beſides this conſideration, another of a very important na- 
ture determined me to publiſh the following performance. A- 
bout a dozen of years ago, the moral virtues received a very 
conſiderable addition to their number, by the labours of that 
ingenious philoſopher, David Hume, Eſq; To the old roll 


of moral excellencies, that gentleman was pleaſed to add thoſe 


of genius, wit, health, cleanlineſs, taper legs, and broad 
ſhoulders. By way of contraſt to theſe modern virtues, the 
reader will find, in the following. work, a catalogue of new- 
invented vices, for which the world is indebted to the ingenuity 
of the Rev. Mr Adam Gib. Theſe are the atrocious crimes of 
ſneering, ſcrewing up the mouth, knitting the brows, -brow- 
beating, &c. And I cannot help thinking that the laſt of theſe 


improvements will turn out to be of as much, if not of more 


xeal benefit, to the intereſts of this nation, than the firſt. For, 
before the invention of Mr Hume's new virtues, we had as 
many old ones as we could find leiſure to put in practice; but, 
as new vices are both more eaſily learned and practiſed than 
new virtues, there is reaſon to believe, that when our CHOICE 
SPIRITS are certainly informed, that theſe new improvements 
are really vices, they will practiſe them, merely for the ſake of 
their being ſuch. Thus the legiſlature will be under a necefſi- 
ty of enacting new ſtatutes and penalties, for the puniſhment 


af theſe; which cannot fail to promote buſineſs, by increaſing 


the practice of law, in our courts of juſtice. I much doubt if 
Mr Hume's new ſet of moral virtues will ever be attended with 
fo many public advantages, either to the law, or to the lieges. 


I muſt mention another reaſon, which influenced me to im- 


portune the author for his permiſſion to print the following 
work. Although I have read many judicious and elaborate 
ttempts, to vindicate the practice of both the Englith and 
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Scots (lergy, who, though they do not believe the creeds of 
their reſpective churches, do readily ſubſcribe theſe as a teſt of 
their orthodoxy ; yet, I muſt confeſs, I was never thoroughly 
fatisfied with the arguments offered in bebalf of their ſincerity 
and ingenuity in doing ſo. After all the profuſion of learning 
and argument, which has been waſted on the public in this 
cauſe, there were ſome ugly objections on theſe articles, which 
ſtill remained unanfſwered, and from which the narrow- minded 
vulgar took occaſion to impeach their ſpiritual guides with 
what they call diſhoneſty. The author of the ſubſequent trea- 
tiſe has hit upon a plan, which will effectually obviate all theſe 
inconveniencies. By an exact obſervation of the rules which 
he has preſcribed, the clergy may not only ſubſcribe the creed 
of this church, but of any other, and afterwards renounce 
their ſubſcriptions ; without incurring the leaſt ſuſpicion to the 
prejudice of their fincerity, or giving the vulgar the ſmalleſt 
handle for charging them with diſingenuity. Beſides the ſea- 
ſonable relief which this meaſure will give to the conſciences of 
many of the ſacred order in our native country, it cannot fail to 
contribute a good deal to the inward quiet of many of their bre: 
thren in England; as it will (mutatis mutandis ) ſerve as an excel- 
lent ſalvo for ſatisfying the conſciences of ſuch of the Engliſh cler - 
gy, as ſubſcribe the homilies and thirty- nine articles, and yet do 
not believe theſe; and enable them, at the ſame time, to vin- 
dicate their conduct in afterwards renouncing their ſubſcriptions. 
Fſpeclally, I liope, the plan propoſed will afford a ſatisfactory 
defence of the ſentence lately pronounced by Dr Durell, Vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, and the other Reverend heads of houſcs 
of that univerſity, who expelled ſix ſtudents from their ſociety, 
for the hainous crimes of praying extempore, and aſſerting the 
doctrines of particular election, the perſeverance of the ſaints, 
and juſtification before God by faith alone: doctrines ſo very 
obſolete, that they are juſtly eſteemed, by the members of that 
learned college, ſuch hard ſayings, as no man of liberal ſen- 
timents can bear them. Theſe peculiarities, I confeſs, to the 
grief of many worthy clergymen of the Engliſh church, hither- 
to maintained their place in the thirty-nine articles and homi- 


lies of the church of England; conſequently Dr Durell, and 


: _ =_ 


the other heads of uſes in the univerſity of Oxford, were 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſubſcribing the fame, at 
their admiſſion to their ſeveral offices. But in whatever light 
this inſtance of their conduct may appear to Mr Whitefield and 
other enthuſiaſts, it is amply juſtibed imthe following treatiſe ; 
and the uniformity of character in theſe Reverend gentlemens 
renouncing their ſubſcriptions, is alſo clearly demonſtated. I 
obſerve indeed, that Mr Whitefield, in his letter to Dr Durcll, 
expreſſes his hopes, that ſome gentlemen of that univerſity 
will in due time be expelled from Oxford for extempore ſwear- 
ing, as well as others have been for extempore praying. But 
that gentleman muſt allow me to inform him, that although 
extempore praying is againſt the expreſs ORDER of the 
church of England, yet extempore ſwearing is not. For al- 
though that church has obtained an act of uniformity, obli- 
ging all her members, under ſevere penalties, to pray by form, 
ſhe has not as yet thought fit to interpoſe her authority, in order 
to oblige them to ſwear by form. Mr Whitefield muſt therefore 
never expect to enjoy the pleaſure which he hopes for, of 
ſeeing gentlemen expelled from Oxford for extempore ſwear- 
ing, until the church of England iſſues out an ACT OF 
UNIFORMITY againſt this practice, under the ſame ſalu- 
tary pains and penalties, by which, in the year 1662, ſhe pro- 
hibited the practice of extempore praying. 


Perhaps it will be objected againſt the author, that he is a 
retainer to Mr Gib, and conſequently is partial to that gentle- 
man, in the account which he has given of the proceſs againſt 
the pannels, at his inſtance. I was aware of this objection ; 
and therefore put the queſtion to my friend, whether he was, 
cither now or formerly, in pay to Mr Gib. He anſwered me 
with a degree of emotion, expreſſive of his abhorrence of the 
imputation ; by informing me, that he had not received, ei- 
ther formerly or of late, any gratuity, reward, or promiſe of 
good deed, for his preſent labours, from the Rev. Mr Gib; 
and that the only motive which prompted him to attempt this 
taſk, was a regard to truth, and character vilely traduced ; in 
behalf of which, ſaid he, every perſon 'of integrity ought to 
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„ 
be an advocate. Beſides, he added, that even the worſt-natu- 
red part of mankind could not, with any ſhew of decency, 
impeach him with partiality : as the following work is taken 
from two performances, the one publiſhed by the pannels, 
the other by the Rev. Mr Gib; to which he refers every read- 
er, who ſhall entertain the leaſt jealouſy of his being biaſſed 
in favour of that gentleman, | | 


Having thus introduced my friend to the acquaintance of 
the public, I ſhall take my leave of the candid reader, by ob- 
viating an objection which the pannels, or their friends, may 
perhaps ſuggeſt againſt the following undertaking. They will 
complain, it is likely, of the author's ſeverity, in the freedoms 
which he found it neceſſary to uſe with their countenances. 
They will allege perhaps, that as it is impoſſible for any man 
to mould his face, to the ſatisfaction of every perſon who is 
pleaſed to take offence at the ſame ; ſo it is ungenerous to libel 
men before the public, for the particular caſt of their coun- 
tenances. But I beg leave to obſerve, in defence of both 


Mr Gib and the author, in this particular, that as the high 
_ crimes charged againſt the pannels are almoſt all founded up- 


on the immorality of their faces, the author was under a ne- 
ceſſity to exhibit a true portrait of theſe, in order to verify the 
ſeveral articles of the indictment againſt them, Nor does he 
think, that he owes them any apology for doing ſo. For he 
is perſuaded, that if they had given due application, they 
might have reduced their faces, at leaſt to ſuch a decent ap- 
pearance, as would, in a great meaſure, have removed the 
offence which Mr Gib had ſo juſtly taken at theſe; and had 
they had the good manners to have done this, they might, I 
doubt not, have paſſed through the world, without either the 
Gentleman of the Law, or any other perſon's arraigning them 
for the peculiar vices of their countenances. It is certain 
that the Chineſe, by proper care, can mould their feet into 
any ſhape which they have a mind ; and the Moors, by the like 
pains, acquire that peculiar PRESS of the noſe, -by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed, Why, then, might not the pannels, with 
the ſmall trouble of practifipg half an hour, every morning be- 
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fore a looking - glaſs, in due time have moulded their counte- 
nances into ſuch an air of modeſty and meckneſs, as would 
have afforded Mr Gib's conſcience that reaſonable ſatis faction, 
to which he was ſo juſtly entitled from them? Had they 
vouchſafed to apply themſelves to this taſk for ſome months, 
it is likely they would have ſaved both Mr Gib and the author 
the trouble of forming a libel againſt them. Their incorrigible 
obſtinacy, therefore, deſerves no compaſſion; and if they diſ- 
like the picture, which the author has drawn of them, they 
have themſclves to blame for affording him the ori iginal. 


p. S. I have "PER "V Eberty, with the author's permit- 
ſion, to add a few notes. 
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Aar C LES or INDICTMENT, Ge. 


SERIES 8. Then Kur, Alus, Balle, 
* 5 and Rater M4z2n, all and every oe of 
* M vou pannels at the bar of the Rev. the Aſſoci- 
f 2. 2. ate Synod; you and each of you are accuſed 
Y. F at the inſtance of the Rev, Mr Adam Gib: 
SPY 3 N. THAT WHEREAS, by the laws of 
this, and every other well-mannered realm, the crimes of 
overbearing and browbeating his Majeſty's lieges, by haughty, 
ſuperciliousz. and contemptuous looks, knitting the brows, 
ſcrewing up the mouth, and otherwiſe: , are crimes highly 
puniſhable, particularly by an act of the: Aſſociate Preſpytery 
of Edinburgh, which declares ſuch. behaviour to be AVD A- 
CIOUS and AT RO CIO USH; VET RE ILT. IS 
AN l V.ERLT Y Cana PRs e ſaid T. 8 Kander, | 
and WE n, ſhaking off all fear ot 

the Rev. Mr Les Gib, and regard to the authority of the ſaid 


* This Indictment, Trial, and Sentence is taken from two pamphlets; the one 
entitled, Reaſons of proteſt, by three elders in the Aſſocia te Congregation of 
Edinburgh, againſt an ACT of the Asso CAT E SYNoD, at Edinburgh, April 9. 
1767, exalting the Rev. Mr A DAM GIB to a SUPREMACY over the ſaid 
Synod, and judicatories ſubordinate thereto; and debarring the ſaid three elders, 
and a multitude of other perſons, members of: the ſaid congregation, from com- 
munion with the church; unleſs they approve of that act“ The other is entitled; 
% A Refuge of I ies ſweeped away: In an anſwer to a moſt falſe and abuſſve libet* 
lately publiſhed by T—s K——r, A——-w Bn, and R—t Mn, late 


elders in the Aﬀociate Congregation at Edinburgh, Sc. By Adam Gib.“ 


+ And then, in the way of ſcrewing up the mouth, and gnaſhing upon the word 


eruſh, he [Mr B-—n] declaimed _— them, with airs of horror and ſupercili- - 


ous contempt. Refuge of Lies, Cc. 57555 
His [Mr K—r's] wor were nothing, compared with his manner of ſpeaking ; 


pointing at me, and diverſifying the face and tone, — with a furious and. brow- 
beating contemptuouſneſs which words cannot paint. Th; A. $4. 

t Thus all decorum of the court was moſt grofsly.and,viotently-trampled.down.. 
by them, ſo that the Preſbytery-was reduced to an incapacity for getting any: .- 


per cogniſance taken of ſuch audacious and atrocious behaviour, Ib. p. 172: in 


* & 


Cn: 3 
Preſbytery, have preſumed to commit, and are guilty, actors, 
art and part, of one and all of the ſaid hainous crimes of over- 
bearing and browbeating the faid Mr Adam Gib, and his good 
co-preſbyters, againſt the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
KING; in manner aggravated as aforeſaid, and to be particu- 
larly expreſſed in the following articles of indictment againſt 
you. | 


I SY 


A . 
, _- 


X11 11 CLE * | 
THarT, in defiance of all the laws of good breeding, decency, 
and manners, you the foreſaid T s Kur, and your 
aſſociates, have wickedly and malicioufly preſumed to aſſume 
and put on your reſpective. countenances, either by paint or \ 
otherwiſe, a certain audacious and daring aſpect, expreſſive of 
the innate haughtineſs and pride of your hearts ; to the very 


great nuiſance and offence of the Rev. Mr Adam Gib, and the 
Aſſociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh. 


ern 4 f t 0 . 


Tuk pannels are charged, in this article, with aſſuming 
a certain audacious aſpect *, expreſſive of the innate pride 
of their hearts. It is very certain, that the faces of moſt 
men, are an infalhble index to their difpoſitions. There 1s 
| ſuch. a cloſe communication betwixt the ſoul and the eye, 
| that phyſiognomiſts are at no loſs to aſcertain, not only a 
man's temper, but his morals alſo, from the particular caſt of 
his countenance. Mr Gib had therefore good reaſon to call 
the haughty and contemptuous looks of the pannels, particu- 
lars of a groſsly immoral nature . In this he is ſupported, by 
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* All that I mentioned, was a haughty and ſupercilious manner of his behaviour 
toward me on that occaſion. Refuge, p. 83. 

+ But I ſhall now tranſcribe all the three, at the foot of the page ; as particulars 
of a groſs and atrocious nature, with reſpect to an overbearing manner of beha- 
viour. And theſe are indeed all the particulars, over and above what 1 conde- KB 
ſcended upon in the motion, that ever I gave the ſmalleſt reaſon or occaſion to b 
think I meant, when I ever referred to any particulars as of ſuch a character; ha- 
ving never referred to any, under the notion of c/ ines. 

x. © Hereupon he [Mr Kr] made a propoſal of doing ſomething himſelf in 
the matter, by way of riſing up in a very uncommon degree of paſſion againſt the 
reſt of the managers. And when I have ſi ce expoſtulated with himſelf, to ac- 
knowledge an offenſiveneſs in his manner of behaviour at that time,—1 could pre- 
vail nothing; while he excuſed it by ſaying, that there is a lawful anger. 

' 2. — I then propoſed, that the affair ſhould be delayed till the next meeting 
of ſeſſion, when the other elder from Leith might be preſent. Though this was a 
propoſal on Mr K-—r's fide, (I having no otherwiſe interfered on the queſtion 
yet he immediately held up both his hands at me, with the utmoſt ſigns of con · 
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the judgment of one of the greateſt adepts in the knowledge of 
human nature, which this age has produced *. *© I have 
&« ſeen,” ſays that great man, an eye curſe for half an hour 
„ together, and an eyebrow call a man a ſcoundrel.” It is 

granted indeed, that every one 1s not qualified to underſtand or 

explain the proper language of the features ; but when men, 

by indefatigable application, have carefully Rudied the human 

countenance, (which, it may be ſuppoſed, has been the caſe 

with Mr Gib), they are avie to judge with as great exactneſs 

of a man's temper and thoughts, by his looks, as ſome others 

can do by his words; and for this plain reaſon, a man's ſpeech - 
is much more eaſily diſguiſed, than his countenance. 

Although it is not charged againſt the pannels, that they 
curſed with their eyes, (which I doubt not was the caſe, al- 
though an exceis of charity did not permit Mr Gib to charge 
them with this); yet it is beyond all doubt, that they threaten- 
ed both Mr Gib and his brethren with theſe +. For the article 
of browbeating alleged againſt them, mult certainly be nothing 
leſs, than what the author juſt now quoted, explains to be a 
calling a man a ſcoundrel with the eyebrow. How unſuffer- 
ably provoking is it to be menaced and inſulted in this manner! 
Indeed it is to be lamented, that our laws are ſo defective, in 
taking proper cogniſance of crimes of this kind. If a man 
maltreats me, either with hand or tongue, I can have an action 
againſt him at law, either for an aſſault or battery, or for ſcan- 
dal. But the eye and eyebrows, through the imperfection of 
human laws, are a fort of licenſed criminals, whom the arm of 
our law, long as it is, has not as yet been able to reach. But 
it is to be hoped, that, in due time, the legiflature will make 
ſuitable proviſion againſt crimes of this kind; and declare it to 
be as truly felony without benefit of clergy, to murder with 
the eye, as with the hands, For certainly, if a deadly crime is 


temptuous mockery : which I could put no conſtruction upon, but as a diſdaining 
any favour to his ſide from me, upon my having checked him for his manner of 
behaviour. 

3, — Mr Kr, at his own hand, made out a new ſcheme for the turns of 
the elders at the collection. 

« Theſe are ſome particulars, which he reckons of no relevancy, though they 
are a ſufficient ſwatch of a certain manner of behaviour.—— 

„ And let it now be judged, how far they had reaſon to proteſt againſt me,—as 
loading them with general charges and accuſations, and refuſing to condeſcend on 
any particular grounds of offence. Refuge, dc. p. 142. 143. 

* Mr ADpDISON. 

+ Neither can 1 be reconciled to the overbearing and threatening manner, in 

ich ſome of theſe advocates have behaved about that matter, Refuge, P. 37. 
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tal 
trated, it ought to be of fmall account in law, with which 
of all the members of the body it is committed, whether the 
Hand, the tongue, the foot, or the eye. 15 

It is an eftabliſhed rule among all phyſiognomiſts, to take the 
meaſure of a man's mind by his face. If the countenance is 
open and ingenuous, it is like a well-painted ſign-poſt, which 
promiſes you an agreeable landlord, and good entertainment 
within. A vintner of my acquaintance in a country- village, 
Was ſo ſenſible of the propricty of this metaphorical alluſion, 
that, being difficulted for a proper device to hang before his 
door, he very wiſely determined to preſent his own face in 
paint to pafſengers ; which happening to be a good jolly one, 
ſoon brought him all the buſineſs of his way in town. | 

The ignorant part of mankind may perhaps be ready to raiſe 
| Tome weak objections againft Mr Gib's making the pannels 
countenances grounds of a libel againſt them. But theſe are 
frivolous, and hardly worthy of a ſerious anſwer. For it is as 
plain as funſhine, that one man may have a very virtuous face, 
and another a fcandalouſly immoral one. The univerſal conſent 
of mankind agrees in this. Hence you hear nothing more fre- 
quently, than that ſuch a man has a good face, and fuch an- 
pther a bad one; which, according to the received acceptation 
pf the words, certainly ſignifies that the one has a virtuous, the 
other a vitious countenance. 

Theſe obſervations are Sennen by the ſuffrage of a late 
modern author, who, in his Account of Corſica, informs us, 
that the great Corſican patriot, Gen. Paoli, did not admit him 
into familiar intercourſe with him, until he had narrowly ex- 
amined the features of his countenance, Being an excellent 
phyſiognomiſt, the brave Corſican did with much more certain- 
ty aſcertain that gentleman's friendly diſpoſitions towards him 
from the lineaments of his face, than from either Rouſſeau's, 
or the Count Rivarola's recommendatory letters in his behalf. 
For even theſe recommendations did not entirely remove Paoli's 
| jealouſies of the author, until, by the rules of phyſiognomy, 
he was convinced by Mr Boſwell's countenance, of the upright- 
neſs of his intentions in waiting of him. © I preſented him,” 
fays that author, a letter from Count Rivarola ; and when 
ge had read it, I ſhewed him my letter from e By He 
“vas polite, but very reſerved. I had ſtood in the preſence 
f© of many a prince, but I never had ſuch a trial as in the pre- 
18 re WE Faok, I have already ſaid, that he is a great ph. 
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« ognomiſt., In conſequence of his being in continual danger 
« from treachery and afſaflination, he has formed a habit of 
ſtudiouſly obſerving every new Face. For ten minutes we. 
ce walked backwards and forwards through the room, hardly 
„ faying a word, while he looked at me, with a ffedfaſt, keen, 
and penetrating eye, as if he fearched my very” ſoul. —This 
« jnterview wes for a while very ſevere upon me. 

But this point is capable of the clcareſt demonſtration ; for 

which I muit, in juftice, ſtate myſelf a debtor to a learned 
friend, a gentleman of the Faculty. I had recourſe to him for 

ſolving me, on the principles of his profeſſion, the difficulty of 
accounting for the peculiar mond of every man's face, and 
that prodigious variety of countenances wllich is obvious among 
a multitude. This he did to my great ſatisfaction. The va- 
riety, ſaid he, of human faces, is owing to the particular 
paſſions which predominate in youth, In that early period of 
life, che lineaments of che face are pliable and tender; and the 
paſſion which has the aſcendant in the ſoul, whatever it be, 
acts wich ſuch force and energy upon the animal ſpirits, that 
theſe give a particular caſt to thoſe muſcles which conſtitute the 
pecuhar characteriſtics of a man's countenance. Thus, if an- 
ger, pride, or revenge, is the reigning paſſion in youth; we 
ſee the impreſſions of theſe various paſſions, for ever” after : 
wards, viſible in the countenance ; and, at one ſingle glance, 8 
can diſtinguiſh a choleric, a haughty, or a dark deſigning fel | 


low, by the very mould 55 his face. So that, according to the Ef 


hypotheſis of my learned friend, a man may carry his crimes 
legibly written on his forchead, and every perſon of tolerable 
penetration may be able to underſtand and read them. The 
Rev. Mr Gib had good ground, therefore, to charge the pan- 
nels with the groſſeſt immoralities, upon the evidences of their 
own countenances. For I cannot conceive a ſtronger teſti- 
mony, than that of a man's face being ted as an evidence a- 
gainſt his heart. : 

It is true, a 3 writer has pronounced it an act of irre- 
parable injuſtice, to be prejudiced againſt any perſon, from no 
other evidence than the features of his face. He tells us very 
r that Dr Moor, in his ſyſtem of Ethics, ranks this in- 
clination to take prejudice againſt a man, among the ſmaller 
vices m morality, and gives it the cramp drawling name of 
Prefopolepfia, But Dr Moor was a mere college-pedant, and 
Knew little of mankind, but what he had picked out of worm- 


_ * ” 


| eaten books. For had he been truly converſant with the world, 


he might have learned more of human nature from mens faces, 
than from all the books in his library. Beſides, what avail the 
abſtract reaſonings of a dull philoſopher, when contradicted by 
manifeſt facts? It is a known truth, that we cannot ſee the face 
of a ſtranger, without forming ſome conjectures as to his diſ- 
poſition and morals. And is it not as obvious a fact, that we 


ſeldom, if ever, retract that opinion, which we have formed 
of him at firſt ſight, be it juſt or injurious ? 


But I am able to prove by facts, that the countenance is not 
only a certain index to the diſpolitions of the heart, but an 1n- 
fallible glaſs alſo, in which phyſiognomiſts cannot only diſcern 
a man's particular fate, but aſcertain, with the greateſt certain- 
ty, what death he ſhall die, In this I am ſupported by one of 
the firſt-rate Britiſh hiſtorians. An Engliſh gentleman, he tells 
us, being in Rome, had a mind to have a ſtatue of Charles the 
Firit of England. Having procured an exact likeneſs of that 
prince, he ſent the picture to a celebrated ſtatuary of that city, 
that he might finiſh a ſtatue according to it. Some time af- 
terwards, the artiſt (who was a celebrated phyſiognomiſt, as 
well as ſtatuary) waited on his employer, and begged to know, 
i the perſon, whoſe picture he had ſent him, was a relation of 
his: which the gentleman, for particular reaſons, anſwered in 
the affirmative. I am ſorry for it, replied the Italian; for it is 
the moſt unhappy face I ever beheld on canvas; and I am con- 
fident that the perſon whole likeneſs it is, wilt die a violent 


. death. Now, if this phyſiognomiſt could certainly diſcover 


the unhappy fate of Charles I. from the lineaments of his face 
in painting; I am ſure he could much more eaſily have gueſſed 
at his diſpoſition and morals, had he ſeen the royal original. 
And i doubt not, if it had not been for an exceſs of Italian 
delicacy, the ſtatuary could, from the very painted likeneſs of 
Charles, have told his employer, that his ſuppoſed friend was a 
notorious bigot, a groſs diſſembler, and a hen- pecked uxori- 
ous huſband. 

Some ſmatterers in phyſiognomy are pleaſed to affirm, that 
there may be, in ſome inſtances, a very untoward and diſobli- 
ging ſet of features, and yet the owner may poſſeſs a very amia- 
ble and agrecable diſpoſition. In ſuch caſes, they ſay, that it 


is glorious for a man to give his face the lie. But, with their 


leave, I will affirm, that it is impoſſible for SOME PERSONS 
to give their faces the lic, The countenances of the pannels 


z 
. 


7 Upon this point, they ſneer at my gratitude for the trouble they had giren 
memſclves.“ Refuge, p. 167, 


EE 
exhibit fuch a juſt and ſtriking tranſcript of their haughtineſs 
and pride, that it is impoſſible for them to counterfeit them. 
A habitual drunkard, with a livid ſwollen face, cannot bluſh. 
go the countenances of the pannels are hardened and ſettled 
into ſuch a habitual contemptuous overbearing manner, that 


they cannot for their hearts belie them. The words of a 


great poet, with a little variation, may be very juſtly applicd 
to one of them. 


As to his ſhare, UNCOMMON errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you'll objerve them all, 


A RT Ä 


Tha you the aforeſaid T—5s K——r, and your affoci- 
ates, in contempt of that juft reſpect due to Mr Gib and the Aſ- 
fociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh, upon various occaſions, in 


various months, and various days, and before various witneſ- 


ſes, did wickedly emit the breath of your body by your noftrils, 
by contracting the muſcles thereof, in the way of what is vul- 
garly called SNEERING *, to the great nuiſance and offence 
of the ſaid Mr Gib, and the Aſſociate Preſbytery : which in- 
dignity you committed out of malice prepenſe, and contempt 
of their high characters; with this horrible aggravation, of 
emitting the ſame polluted breath of your noſtrils, in the pre- 
ſence, and before the very faces of the reſpectable perſonages 
foreſaid. Of which crime you the ſaid A——w B n and 
Rt M——2, are guilty, art and part, though not FULLY 
ſo. | | 


1 L I. Us TE N 1 


Tals article of indictment contains an accuſation of very 
high crimes, and miſdemeanors. SNEERING + in a way of 
contempt (for I diſtinguiſh between this, and the act of ſace- 
Zing) is one of the higheſt inſtances of outrage, which can be 
committed by an inferior againſt a ſuperior. It conſiſts in 
{ſhutting the lips, contracting the muſcles of the noſe, bridling 
the countenance, and with a ſupercilious, diſdainful air emit- 


* However, the teller of this ſtory owns the truth of his having ſy-erad at Mr 
Robertſon, on the occaſion referred to; and he has very good reaſon to own a 
ſingular frequency of ſuch behaviour Refuge, p. 33 | 

At the ſame time, my chief proſecutor [Mr Kir] made no ſeruple of treat- 


ing me, and any opinion of mine differing from his own, with touches of ſneer 


and contempt. Tb. p. 21 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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ting, through the noſtrils, that breath, which 3 in de- 


ceney, to paſs only through i its lawful paſſage, the mouth; and. 
all this attended with ſuch a particular offenſive caſt of the eye, 
as cannot be deſcribed. Whatever perſons of weak under- 
ſtandings may imagine, this is certainly one of the moſt ſcanda- 
lous inſtances. of unprovoked inſolence, eſpecially when (as 
laid in the indictment) the noxious efflſuvia is emitted in the ve- 
ry faces of reſpectable ſuperiors. The laws of England have 
determined this crime to be capital, in a famous inſtance. I 
need not inform my learned readers of it. I ſhall only mention 
it, for the ſake of ſuch of the vulgar as are unacquainted with 
the hiſtory of Cardinal Woolſey. When Harry the Eighth 
had determined to get rid of this overgrown prieſt, he ordered 
his privy, council to prepare articles of impeachment againſt 


him. Among others, this was one, that the ſaid Cardinal 


Woolſey had wickedly, and maliciouſly breathed. in the face, 


and upon the perſon of the ſaid King Henry: Which high 


crime, together with ſome other petty miſdemeanors, were 


judged by the lawyers of that period, to amount to an overt act of 
treaſon, or leſe-majeſty, There have been, I know, many diſ- 
putes with reſpect to the preciſe meaning of this part of Wool- 
ſey's guilt, his breathing on the King, But theſe have been occa- 
fioned by the dulneſs and ignorance of ſucceeding lawyers. For 
it is very evident, that Woolſey's crime was the very, ſame in 
its nature with that of the pannels, namely, a. SNEERING at 
Henry through his noſtrils, by way of. contempt of him, for- 


the bold encroachments which that prince had' made upon the 


honours of the Papacy. It is very plain, that this, and this 


only, could be the meaning of the Cardinal's breathing on the 
King. For had. it been high treaſon to have breathed upon 
Henry in the ordinary way, he might have preferred impeach- 


ments againſt every perſon with whom he converſed, and thus 
beheaded all his courtiers, for much the ſame reaſons which he 


did his queens. It is obvious, therefore, that as breathing upon 
his Majeſty was criminal, it muſt certainly be underſtood for 


that contemptuous ſwelling of the noſtrils, which we diſcover 


in one perſon who ſneers at another. 
Nov, Idefire the reader to attend to the concluſions, which 
I am to deduce from the foreſaid premiſes. Cardinal Woolſey. 


was a prieſt, Harry: the Eighth was but ai mere lay-man. If 


then the hallowed breath even of a prieſt upon a lay-man was 


an act of treaſon; then it follows, that the impure, breath of 


1 
a layman in the face of a prieſt, muſt be a much greater and 
more atrocious crime; and that in proportion to the very great 
difference between their reſpective characters. In this light the 
pannels crime amounts to no leſs than high treaſon againſt the 
Seceding prieſthood, in the perſons of the Rev. Mr Gib, and 
the members of the Aſſociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh. 

The indictment charges the firſt of the pannels as principal, 
and the other two as art and fart, in this hainous crime. To 
be art and part in any crime is the ſame with that which 
Engliſh lawyers, in their barbarous fiyle, call a being acceſſory 
to the commiſſion of a crime. As there are different degrees 


of acceſſion to guilt, and one may have a third, or a fourth, 


or even a fifth ſhare in the perpetration of a crime; the other 
two pannels, at leaſt the ſecond of them, are only indicted 
as art and part, in the guilt of ſneering, though not FULLY 


ſo. It is a pity that this important and neceſſary diſtinction in 
law were not more attended to, eſpecially where the lives and 


liberties of his Majeſty's ſubjects are concerned. It were to be 
wiſhed at leaſt, that proper attention had been always paid to 
it, in all criminal trials before the H—h Ct of J—y, as this 
might have been a means of ſaving many valuable lives, which 
have been loſt to their country, upon the footing of their being 
art and part in ſame capital crimes, without ever its being de- 
cided, whether they were FULLY ſo or not. I hope, there- 
fore, his M——'s A——e will take the hint, and that when 
indicting criminals for the future, he will, with mathematical 
exactneſs, aſcertain the preciſe degree of guilt which he lays 
to any man's door, when he charges him with being art 


and part in the commiſſion of any capital crimes. The learn- 


ed gentleman of the law, who lately calculated, with ſuch ma- 
thematical preciſion, the exact proportion of moral evidence, 
both for Mr Douglas and againſt him, will be able, by the 
ſame infallible rules, to aſcertain the juſt proportion of guilt 
which ought to be charged againſt any criminal, who is not 
principal in the perpetration of a deadly crime. Or if he 
ſhould not, his L-—p needs only tranſmit the precognitions 
upon which the indictment is to be founded, to Croſs-cauſey; 
where the Rev. Mr Gib and his elders will readily aſſiſt him, in 
determining whether art and part conſiſts in being FULLY fo *, 
or only in the twentieth, thirtieth, or fortieth ſhare of the crime. 
And likewiſe ſo far as reſpected Mr B—n; only that three of theſe nine, 


though they were clear about his having been art and part with Mr. Kr, ac. 
cerging to the motion, they were not clear about his having been fully ſo Ib. p. 77. 


„ 


[10 1 
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Tnar you the above-mentioned pannel T s K 
having, by ways and means, acquired an auſtere and terrifying 
countenance, did put on all the terrible peculiarities of a mi- 
litzry man, except the cloaths, and repaired to Croſs-cauſey, 


where the Aſſociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh were quietly and 


peaceably ſitting ; and then and there did direct all the martial fire 
of your eyes at the perſon of the Rev. Mr Adam Gib “, to his 
great terror and diſmay, fiercely aſſaulting him with fork cock- 
atrice looks f, as pierced his heart to the quick 3, and greatly 
frightened the ſaid — 


earn Art 0 


IT is obſerved by the hiſtorian of the great Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, that that great monarch was at a deal of pains to im- 
prove the countenances of his ſoldiers into a fierce and mili- 
tary aſpect. For this purpoſe, he ordered them to gird their 
neckcloths ſo tight, that their eyes were almoſt ready to ftart 
out of their ſockets : this gave them ſuch a ſtern and fierce ap- 
pearance, as ſtruck terror into their enemies; and to this ſtra- 
tagem, it is believed, all that hero's victories in Germany were 
principally owing. I find no fault with the gentlemen of the 
fword, for aſſuming all the martial airs which a grenadier-cap, 
or a {mart cock of the hat can give them ; becauſe they do this 


in defence of the liberties of their country. But it muſt un- 
doubtedly be conſidered as a notorious inſult upon the peace- 


able part of mankind, for private perſons to aflume all the for- 
midable and infulting peculiarities of a military man ||, as is 
charged upon the pannels. . It is well known, that there is no 


* And what did this teſtimony amount to? Juſt to a having got me heartily 
drubbed before the Preſbytery ; or a having got his breath and temper freely out 
againſt me. Reſuge, p. 57. 

+ The foremoſt libeller began the converſation by a long ſpeech, in which he 
cot no interruption; and in which he gradually roſe up to a very ſurp riſing height 
of temper and tone, without the ſmalleſt motion of tongue or eye to irritate and 
provoke him. The whole tenor of this ſpeech was a paſſionate declama t ion a. 
| gent me for running me doun. Tb. . 54- 

He knew well, and took notice of it to others, that it was a good time after, 
before the ſmart of - the wound he hed then given me was fo far worn out,—as to 
drop ſuch an appearance of it, whenever I met with him. 1b. p. 83. 

All the miniſters of the preſbytery then preſent, were ſenſible of the diſre - 
ſpectſul uſage meant; and afterwards complained of it: but they were then uſed 
ih a too high and haughty manner, for getting themſelves recovered unto a Proper 
FOES of it at the time. Refſug', P. 34. in not. 
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weapon more deadly i in its nature than the eye. What execu- 
tion has this ſame little member done among mankind, when 
flaſhing its lightning from a temale forehead ? I will venture 
to affirm, that there have been more men {hot dead with this lit: 
tle weapon, than by all the deadly inſtruments which have been 
practiſed in war, ſince the invention. of gun- powder. Beſides 


this deſtructive quality of the eye, it policſies another equally, 


if not more pernicious; and that is, its power of faſcination or 
bewitching. Hence the common proverb, ſuch a perſon his 
an evil eye: and I cannot help believing, but that the pannet's 
eyes are of the very ſame kind with thoſe which our great ug 


James the Sixth of learned memory, ſo particularly deſcribas 


in his famous treatiſe for detecting witches. At leatr, the at- 
count which the Rev. Mr Gib gives of theſe, agrees exactly 
with that which is given of the eyes of the famous witches in 


New England, who made ſo great a noiſe in the year 1693 *, 


The Rev. Mr Paris, an Independent miniſter at Salem in Ne 


England, folemaly depoſed upon oath, that the priſoners in 


Boſton (that is, the witches) knocked down the afflicted (chat 
is, the perſons bewitched) with their very /o:ks, Now, it can be 
proved by the word of a Preſbyterian miniſter, which, at leatt 
in this inſtance, ought to go as far in law, as the oath of an 
Independent one, that the pannels knocked down both Mr Gib 
and the Aſſociate Preſbytery by their looks ; which are un- 
doubtedly of the moſt malignant kind, ſeeing they were capable 
of producing ſuch miſchieyous effects. It is true, that in the 
memorable caſe of the New-England witches, it was expressly 
determined in a congreſs of learned phyficians, that the perions 
bewitched were under the influence of an evil tongue f. But 


it is plain from the oath of the above-mentioned lad 


miniſter, that the gentlemen of the faculty were in a miſtake; 


for it was not an evil tongue, but an evil eye, by which theſc 


wretches did ſo much miſchicf, as deſervedly brought many of 


* Neal's hiſtory of N. Eng. vol. 2. p. 170. 

＋ The members were averſe from expoſing themſelves, by uſing freedom on that 
head, to an evident hazard of ſome ſuch laſhing as 1 had got. IO. p. 58. 

T—s$ K—r and A—wB—n, through the whole courie of their appea;- 
ance before the Preſhytery on this occaſion, —behaved with ſuch cantemptaons 
inſolence, ſuch haughty browbeating, ſuch raging and noiſe, 25 ſeveral tins 


raiſed a noiſy diſturbance through the houſe, and greatly excced 45,2!) de ſcriptica 


which the Preſbytery can pretend tp make of the caſe : as alſo thev moſt in „pu- 
dently and ſpitefully Wea in the face of members when they were peslung. 
Tb. p. 171. in not. 

} Neals biſt, of N. Eng, p. 123. 
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them to the ſcaffold. But indeed, as there is ſeldom a good | 
tongue where there is an evil eye, I doubt not but the pannels 


ſeconded the malignancy of their eyes, with the venom of their 
tongues. If then the pannels are capable of producing ſo 
very much miſchief with their eyes, as that of Knocking 
down Mr Gib and all the members of a Rev. Preſbytery *; 
it is plain, that though they wear their weapons in their fore- 
heads, they are nevertheleſs as dangerous perſons to ſociety as 
the aſſaſſin who conceals h is dagger under his ſhirt. For what 
is the odds betwixt knocking down a perſon with a malignant 
eye, and doing the ſame with an oaken cudgel ? I affirm, that 
the firſt of theſe is more fatal by far, than the laſt : for a cud- 
gel may break the head, but the evi eye breaks the heart, The 
annels guilt therefore in this inſtance, falls certainly under 
the act dec. 8vi Geo. adi, for diſarming that part of Great Bri- 
tain called Scotland. 3 
I 1; 


Tram you the ſaid pannel 'F'——s K 
that reſpe& which you owe to your ſuperiors, have aſſumed a 
moſt ſupercilious, browbeating, and haughty mien, which, by 
habitual uſage, is now ſo yiſibly imprinted in the lincaments of 
your face; that none can ſurvey your countenance without diſ- 
cerning through it, the inſufferable inſolence and haughtineſs 
of your heart; YET TRUE IT IS, that you the ſaid 75 
K——r did moſt impudently deny the truth of this charge, 
when advanced againſt you by the Rev. Mr Gib, who, by vir- 
tue of his ſkill in phyſiognomy +, had and has a juſt right 
and title to give the world an infallible commentary on your 
countenance, and in whoſe judgment thereanent you ought 
to have dutifully acquieſced. YET NOTWITHSTANDING, 
you did, out of pure inſolence, refuſe to admit the truth of 
the ſaid juſt charge againſt you, weakly calling upon Mr Gib to 
condeſcend upon particular inſtances of your ſaid behaviour , 

-* But that the whole matter in view, under ſuch a fair pretence,—was merely 
the ſatisfaction (not of conſcience, hut) of humour, in getting me well belabour- 
ed? And ſo, when this was once got done, it was to be reſted in! Ref. p. 57. 


But a great outcry was made againſt the general article, of his ha ving given 


% juſt ground of offence, by ſomething habitual of an overbearing manner of bè- 
% haviour, with banter or browheating, where others concerned were of dif. 
«* ferent ſentiments from him.“ Tb. p. 74. Wo fo 

+ If therefore the charge was to be properly repelled, this could not be by call. 
ing me to bring particular inſtances; but only by calling me to bring other perſons 
who thought ſo, &c. Ib. p. 74. Y 1 * 


r, in contempt of 


r 13 1 


although he plainly proved this charge in general againſt you, 
by the teſtimony of theſe two credible witneſſes, FLABLITE and 


REPUTE *. | 
1 L. L. UVS TN r Fon 


As the crimes charged upon the pannels by Mr Gib, turn 
eſpecially upon the inſolence and groſs abuſe which they com- 
mitted upon him and his Rev. brethren, by their inſulting and 
contemptuous looks; the nature of their crime renders the re- 
petition of it abſolutely neceſſary, in order to preſent the read- 
cr with a view of all the various Janus-like faces, into which 
they ſeverally twiſted their countenances, before Mr Gib and the 
Aſſociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh, | 

It is a very juſt obſervation, that you may ſingle out a piay- 
er, among a croud, by his very gait and mien. His Theatri- 
cal Majeſty, being ſo often accuſtomed to ſtrut in ſtate and 
buſkins upon the ſtage, acquires ſuch a degree of overbearing 
inſolence in his countenance, that he cannot paſs you in the 
ſtreet, without inſulting you, and telling you by his looks, that 
he is greatly your ſuperior, Now, I affirm, that as all men 
are born on a level, no man has a right to aſſume a ſuperiority 
over his neighbour by his looks of ſuperciliouſneſs, any more 
than by acts of violence. If the one ſtrikes at natural liberty, 
as certainly ĩt does, (for no man has a right to be my ſuperior, 
either by his looks or otherwiſe, without my conſent); io muſt 
the other alſo. For, as the Rev. Mr Gib expreſſes it, an au- 
dacious overbearing cannot poſlibly agree with a ſtate of parity +, 

There are perhaps few ſuch proficients in the vile art of en- 
croaching on the liberties of mankind, by bold uſurpations of 
the countenance, as one of the pannels is well known to be. 
He is come ſuch lengths in this, that the Rev. Mr Gib has rea- 
fon to believe, that hardened as his conſcience is, it has fome- 
times been at cuffs with his countenance on this matter : and 

* It was an article of the nature of habite and repute. Ib. p. 144. | 

+ Such is the woful paſs that matters were how brought to in the Seſſion; and 
all, by his manner of behaviour: while he boldly ſtood forth, as in a readineſs 
to vindicateall his late manner of behaviour before the Preſbytery; and proceed. 
ed, through the reaſoning about quite other matters oh this occaſion,—with the 
fame ſpirit as at that time, about the matters then in hand; with an high tone 
of audacious overbearing, which could not agree to the nature cf. any court 
Where men were ſitting in a ffate of parity. Tb. p. 67. 

+. I never pretended to believe, that hie was not ſenſible of his overbraring 


and browbeating turn.” I only faid, that © if ſo, he was the only man ever 1 
« knew who trad no ſenſe of his remarkable week fide.” Ib. *. .. 


- 
- 


| * | 
yet, for all this, he perverſely refuſed to acknowledge ſo much. 


Bat it is obvious, that the evidence which Mr Gib has been at 


the trouble to lead, as a proof of the pu. nel's ſuperciliouſneſs, 
is ſo forcible and ſtriking, as muſt have extorted an acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of the charge from every other perſon 
except the pannel; for can there be ſtronger evidence in law 
than HABITE and REPUTE? The pannel has, indeed, a- 
gain · and again inſiſted, that Mr Gib ſhould condeſcet@upon 
particular inſtances of his habitual and overbearing manner. 
But this is much of a piece with his impertinence on another 


occaſion. Being ſummoned before the Aſſociate Preſbytery of 


Edinburgh, to anſwer to a charge of a very enormous nature *, 
inſtead of anſwering directly to the charge againſt him, he weakly 
called out to know who were his proſecutors ; which the Rev. 
Preſbytery very wiſely judged to be claiming a privilege to 
which he had no natural right, and a plain ſhifting the accuſa- 
tion. But had the pannels duly conſidered, that the nature of 
the charge advanced by Mr Gib againſt them, is ſuch as cannot 


admit of particulars, they would have been aſhamed to cry fo | 


loud for the particulars of a charge, which is not compounded 


of any. For, as that gentleman juſtly obſerves, “a habitual 


* overbearing manner is one complex thing, which cannot ad- 
mit of proof by parcelling out it into many things.“ His illu- 
ſtration of this truth is ſimple and perſpicuous. It is, adds he, 
Juſt © as the colour of a man's hair is known by one complex 


view of it, and not by a particular examining of the ſeve- 
“ral hairs f.“ I defy the pannels, with all their art of cavil- 
ling, to diſprove this. No doubt they will, in their uſual man- 
ner, allege that whatſoever thing is complex, be it one thing, 


or the half of one thing, muſt certainly conſiſt of particulars; 
and that no practice can be in law denominated a HABIT, but 
ſuch as confiſts in a variety of repeated acts. But this is as 
trifling as it would be to allege, that a jury ought not to find a 
notorious rogue guilty of 0 AM ite and repute a thief, 
becauſe perhaps his M nnot condeſcend upon a 


particular inſtance or two 5 his ane. For, as the Rev. Mr 
Gib obſerves, © it is well enough known, that a general article 
of this ſort (that is, a habitual overbearing manner) can be 


<< eſtabliſhed by the verdict of a jury in criminal cauſes; where 
sit would be reckoned ridiculous, to inſiſt for the jury to ſup- 


6 7 ſuch a general verdict by particuiars 4.“ 


* Preſuming to pay ſtipend· money to the Rev. Mr Gib., 
+ Refuge, p. 74. f Ib. P. 144. 4 


„ 


I entirely agree with the Rev. Mr Gib, in his doctrine with 
reſpect to the practice of juries. At the ſame time, I muſt ac- 
knowledge, that the practice of law has degenerated ſo much of 
late years, eſpecially ſince the union of the two kingdoms, that 
juries proceed 1 in the quite contrary method. For now-a-days 
our juries are ſo ridiculouſly ſcrupulous, that were his M 8 

Line, call them to paſs on a pannel, on the grounds of a 
— indictment of habite and repute only; it is an hundred 
to one, but that they would return a verdict, finding the pan- 
nel not guilty ; merely becauſe ſome trifling particulars of the 
crime alleged againſt him, were not expreſsly mentioned in the 
libel. Yea, ſo whimſical are juries become, that nothing leſs 
will ſerve them, than a ſpecial and circumſtantial account of all 
the minuteſt particulars of a capital crime, fuch as year, day, 
date, place, witneſſes, and other trifling particulars ; yea ſome- 
times the very inſtrument with which a deadly crime is com- 
mitted, muſt be preſented before them. I remember a parti- 
cular inſtance of a trial for theft, which may ſerve as a ſample 
of the conduct of modern juries. The pannel had ſtolen a 
horſe, which was reſtored to the owner, who happened to live 
at a great diſtance from the place of trial; and what was more 
unlucky, the poor horſe had by this time paid his debt to nature. 
But although one would have thought that this ſame circum- 
ſtance might have excuſed the horſe's perſonal appearance in 
court; yet the good and lawful men of the jury would not paſs 
upon the pannel, until the ſkin of the ſame identical horſe was 
drawn out of a tan-pit, and brought forty miles diſtance, and 
preſented in open court. But theſe were far better days, about 
an hundred years ago, both for the law and the lieges, when 
juries, according to Mr Gib's doctrine, would have returned a 
ſpecial verdict againſt a pannel, upon a general indictment, 
without troubling either their own heads, or thoſe of lawyers, 
about ſuch trifling particulars of his crime. Theſe, no doubt, 
are the glorious days of laws and liberty which that gentleman 
refers to,—I am aware of the definition which a certain gentle- 
man of the robe has given of a capital indiftment, in an ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to the trial of the Watts. Every in- 
dictment,“ ſays he, „contains a detail of thoſe circum- 
c ſtances, by which the truth of the fact, that is, the guilt of 
the perſon accuſed, is to be made evident.” But this is but 
a definition of a modern inditment, and makes naught againſt 
my argument, as it ſays nothing to what the ancient practice in 
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Scotland was in criminal courts, when the law ſhone forth is 


all its ſplendor and meridian glory. For this ſame gentleman is 
obliged to acknowledge, that juries were on a different footing 
in Scotland, before the union of the nations, than they have 
been fince; which is a material confirmation of Mr Gib's 
doctrine as well as my argument. ; 

But it was reſerved for the hiſtory of the year 1765, to af- 
ford a complete inſtance of the behaviour of modern juries, in 


the caſe of Alexander Goldie, Eſq; of Mains, Writer to the 
Signet, Upon the application of certain perſons, an inqueſt _ 


was held upon that gentleman, and the jury retoured a verdict 
to the chancery, finding him of an unſound mind, and diſor- 
dered in his judgment *. In conſequence of this extraordi- 


Names of the jurors appointed for inquiring into the furiaſity, GC. of Alexander 


® 


Goldie, Eſq; of Mains, Writer 10 the Signet. 


and S——n. "TO EI | 
Patrick Murray, Eſq; of Cherrytrees, Advocate. 
David-Roſs, Eſq; of Inverhaufly, Advocate, one of the Principal Clerks 
of Seſſion. 5 2 5 
John Douglas, Eſq; the younger of Tilliquhilly, Advocate. 
Mr William Alſton Writer to the Signet, Deputy-auditor of his Majeſty's 
_ . Exchequer. 538 | IN -< 4 . 
Mr Jahn Smith, . I 
Mr William Hay, 
Mr Alexander Orr, 
Mr David Craigie, f 
Mr David Campbell, Writers to the Signet. 
Mr Tohn Chalmer, 5 | 1 Wenn 
Mr Charles Gordon, | 
Mr John Gray, and 
Mr ſohn Gordon, J 
Mr John steuart Writer in Edinburgh, 


| 1 8—1 D—4d D, Chancellor. 


Copy of the verdict of the jury. 1th March 1765, poff moridiem. 


The before-named perſons of inqueſt, having conſidered the brieve and claim 
ſened by George Goldie, Patrick Heron, and Robert Maxwell, with the depoſi- 
tions of the witneſſes adduced, haill printed papers and writings produced, toge- 
ther with all the other procedure had thereupon ; and they being therewith well 
and ripely adviſed, they, the {aid perſons of inqueſt, FIND, That the before-de- 
ſigned Alexander Goldie is, and has been ſince the 26th day of November 1764, 
of an unſound mind and diſordered in his judgment, with lucid intervals, but not 
fuch as to render him fit to manage his own affairs; and that he has been prodigal 


and extravagant in his expences ſince the ſaid 26th day of November 1764 ; and that 


Charles Goldie mariner, at preſent forth of this kingdom, is his immediate young- 
er brother. germon and neareſt agnat, and is paſt twenty-five years of age: but 
whether the ſaid Charles Golde is a prox ident perſon, and fit to manage his own 


affairs or the affairs of others, to this inqueſt does not appear. And this they de - 


fire to be retoured to the chancery. 


e (Signed) D—» 55, Chanceller, 


; 

on 
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nary ſentence, Mr Goldie was confined to a garret-room in the 
Royal Infirmary ; where he might have ſtarved to this day, on 
bread and water, if a happy expedient for effectually reſtoring 
his character had not luckily occurred to him. Having under- 
ſtood, by good information, that the Rev. Mr Adam Gib was 
an excellent judge of men from the MANNER of their de- 
portment, and the aſpect of their countenances ; he reſolved to 
have recourſe to him, for vindicating himſelf from the injuri- 
ous ſentence paſſed upon him by the foreſaid jury. Accord- 
ingly he made his eſcape from the Infirmary, and took ſanctu- 
ary in Mr Gib's houſe, where he continued for the ſpace of 
57 days; during which time he behaved in ſuch a prudent and 
ſedate manner, that Mr Gib wrote a very ample letter recom- 
mendatory, reverſing the ſentence of the ſaid jury, and atteſt- 
ing the ſoundneſs of Mr Goldie's judgment, which he addreſſ- 


ed to John Baker, Eſq; of Newcaſtle. From this remark- 


able letter, I ſhall, with the leave of the gentlemen of Mr 
Goldie's jury, demonſtrate the errors of their verdict “. 


The Sheriff interpones his authority to the before-written verdict. Whereupon 
the before-deſigned George Goldie, one of the claimants, for himſelf and the o- 
ther claimants ſigning the claim, took inſtruments, 


(Signed) JA. BALFOUR, 


Second Edition, with Amendment— NO W ONDE R-—and Additions. 
LETTER from the Rev. Mr Apam GiB, to JoHN BAKER, Eſq; Newcaſtle, 


SIR, 

Hough I have not the honour of any perſonal acquaintance with you, yet the 

humane and Chriſtian ſympathy with Mr Alexander Goldie, which I have 

feen expreſſed in ſome of your letters, makes me preſume upon troubling you with 
the following account of him. 

Having made his eſcape from his confinement in the garret of the Royal Infirmary 
on the 27th day of March laft, about one o'clock in the morning, he was moſt un- 
expectedly brought into my houſe about half an hour after four o'clock — and 
ſo that neither I nor any of my family knew who he was, till he informed me, up- 
on my going to ſee him about half an hour after; in a bed where he was laid: yea 
ſo great a ſtranger was he to me, that I cannot recollect my having ever ſeen his 
face before. He has now been 57 days in my houſe, attended by his phyſician and 


| _— and for ſome latter part of the time by another phyſician likewiſe; under 
allt 


are which I was capable of exerciſing. During all that time, I have been 
daily with him; every morning and evening, and frequently in the courſe ot every 
day: ſo that, beſides many ſhort interviews for inquiring how he was—I ſuppoſe 
I have been above 200 times engaged in various converſations with him, frequently 
pretty long. In all this intercourſe, my attention was not ſo much turned upon the 
matter of the converſation, as upon the MANN E R of converſing ; tor I realiy 
acted as a ſoit of SPY upon him, according to the niceſt crticiſm which I could uſe, 
with regard to a judgment which bad lately paſſed upon him, as unſiund in mind and 
diſordered in judgment while he ſeemed to act with all manner of freedom, always 
laying himſelf quite open, according to his natural diſpoſition. And-1 ſhall new, 
with all plainneſs and ingenuity, * my ſentiments upon the whole, 
* C 


Wis 
That Mr Alexander Goldie cannot be in a ſtate of furioſity 


or madneſs, is abundantly evident, even from the account 
which Mr Gib gives of his temper and diſpoſition towards the 
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1 found Mr Goldie to be a man of ancomm on vivacity in his natural temter: fo 
that I readily conclude, (not from the obſervations which I have had occaſion to 
make upon bim, but from the nature of his diſpoſition), that he may be liable, on par- 
ticular occaſions, to ſome exceſs in ſtarts of paſſion, ſirength of expreſſion, frolic, cr 
whim : but I have not been able to diſcern any one inſtance in his caſe, —of any 
thing which I can ſuppoſe was ever meant by unſoundneſs of mind, or diſorder of 
judgment, not the ſmalleſt incoherence of thought or expreſſion, not the ſmalleſt 
miſtaking of imaginary for real things, not the ſmalleſt incapacity for proſecuting 
any rational diſcourſe. Yea, I am corfirmed in the opinion, that his real charac- 
ter flands at ſome uncommon diflance from any ſuch unſcundneſs or diſorcer ; and this 
from the following conſiderations : : 
1. From the terrible bruiſe which he got by a fall.—making his eſcape out of | 
the Infirmary, with the ftoppages and ſtrangury which followed, —he has gone Ly 
through a ſcene of agonies in my houſe, —far beyond what 1 was ever a witneſs to, , 

in any other perſon; far beyond my powers of deſcription, for communicating a 

juſt idea of. And, for about the firſt two weeks, he ſlept ſo ſeldom, and for fo 

few minutes at a time—that I think, putting all together, he had not three hours 

fleep upon the whole; yea, ſuch pain and watching both then and afterwards, 
| (with ſo little nouriſhment of any fort), have I ſeen him endure, as I ſuppoſed would | 
1 have made the moſt part of men delirious —BRut, amidſt all, I have never obſer- J 
ved the ſmalleſt waveting of his judgment ; which makes me to look upon him as f 
a man bliſſed with an uncommon ftr ength of brain. | | 

2, He has bonne all this agony of diftreſs, with a ſingular fortitude of ſpirit. Two 


or three times, indeed, when . he thought the appearances of his recovery were 4 
failing, he was like to ſuccumb into a melancholy ſtate; but he ſoon recovered him- XY 
ſelf, —behaving, almoſt all the time, without diſcouragement, fretfulneſs, or im- : 


patience : yea, he has behaved, amidft all his diſtreſs, with a Chriſtian rationality, 
in exprefſions of ſubmiſſion to the divine plecſure ; ſpeaking of it as the will of God, 
that he ſhould ſo ſuffer and endure, which he defired to comply with. 
3. Through all the agonies 1 have ſeen him in, I have never heard him utter one 
-term of reſentmint aga-nſt any of bis adv:rſaries, —or any who have had a band in re- 
duc ing bim to his late and prejent condition On the contrary, I have heard him ſay, _ + 
under his moſt excruciating pains, that he could not wiſh any of his adverſaries to + iy 
ſuffer as he was doing; and, at other times, that he would uc, for the king:itom Þ 
of Scoti aum, wſe ibm as they had nſed bim. 13 
Upon the whole, I cannot help tbirki g, that every perſon in the world, not of 67 
a phlegmatic conſtitution, 'might, with as little prejudice to truth and equity, be 
reckoned unſdund in mind, and diſordered in judgment, —as Mr lexr Goldie, 
during my acquaintance with him ind if he was ſuch a man before as I have ſeen 
him, (which his phyſician and ſurgeon, with ſome others, have aſſured me of), I 
could not but conſider the judgment lately paſſed upon him, with all tre manage- 
ments relating toit;—as a very ſhocking outrage, even upon the common rights of h- 
"man nature. And, upon this ſuppoſiti-n, what ſhould one think of the farce which 
Has been N him ! of the ſacrifice, for the gratifying of ſome prejudices or 
paſſions, —which- has thus been made, of his character and buſineſs, his liberty 
'and health, his eſtate and family ! 
I may further obſerve, that though the alarm which was inevitably given about 
getting him into my houie, with ſeveral other circumſtances concurting afterwards, 
; have made his concealment known to above 60 perſons in this place ; and though 
he has been viſited, not only by the phyſicians and ſurgeon, but alſo by his wife 
and children, —and ſeveral other friends; yet, for any thing that appears, the mat-. 
ter has continued a dead ſecret to all his adverſaries; and the keeping of ſuch a ſe- 5 
rel, ſo long, among ſo many per ſons, —is looked upon as what cannot be well accoum- 51 
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gentlemen of the inqueſt themſelves. Mr Gib dcclares, that 


he never heard him utter one term of reſentment againſt any of 


his aduerfaries,—or any who had a hand in reducing him to his 


late and preſent condition. Now, the peculiarity of Mr Gol- 
die's preſent ſituation is entirely owing to the verdict of the 
ſaid jury concerning him: and yet, as Mr Gib expreſſes it, the 
ſaid Mr Goldie would not, for the kingdom of Scotland, uſe them 
as they have uſed him. Does this meek, forgiving ſpirit breathe 
any thing of inſanity or furioſity ? So far from it, that I can- 
not conceive a ſtronger evidence of Mr Goldie's being in his 
right mind, than his forgiving his enemies. Did not a certain 
clergyman, even in the news-papers, pronounce Blcau of Caſtle- 
hill a penitent ; and yet, for aught I can learn, he had no other 
evidence of this, but that the ſaid Bleau, on the ſcaffold, for- 
gave his jury who had found him guilty of deliberate murder? 


Mr Gib had ſurely the very ſame reaſon to declare, that Mr 


Goldie was of a found mind, when he heard him ſo generouſly 
forgive the gentlemen of the inqueſt, who had pronounced him 
in a ſtate of inſanity and madneſs, 

It is extremely hard to ſtigmatize every little peculiarity of a 
man's temper with the opprobrious name of madneſs. Alas! 
who could be ſafe, if every man's agnat or neareſt of kin had 
it in his power to call a jury upon him, for the fake of ſome 


ed for, but from the general odium which the uſage he has got lies under, among the dif. 
intereſled people in this place. 
To conclude, it gives me great pleaſure, now when Mr Goldie is going from my 


| houſe, that he has ſo real and valuable a friend before him in Newcaittle, —1 am, 


Fi 
Edinburgh, May 22. Tour affectionate and moſt obedient ſervant, 
1765. | | ADAM GIB. 


P. S. It you have occaſion to honour me with a letter, pleaſe direct for me, 
miniſter of the goſpel, at my houſe in Aliſon's court, Potter-row, Edinburgh. 


Newcaſtle, March 21. 1768. The original letter lies preſently in A Goldie's own 
hands at Newcaſtie, It did lie with the perſon to whom addreſſed, for many 


months, and was recovered (after being long 1ſt and amiſſing) and brought to A, 


Goldie on the 7th inſt. and no ſooner. 
N. B. A, Goldie did continue in the worthy Mr Gib's houſe till the 26th of 
May 1765. 


A. Goldie intends to ſetup a PRINTING-OFFICE at Næucaſtie upon Tyne, 


and to publiſh there a weekly NEWS PAPER, pro lono publico, containing 


WONDE R S—though NO WON D ER S—and ſome Queries, &c. &c. &C. 


N. B. Mr Alexander Goldie tranſmitted the above letter in print to moſt of 
the royal burghs in Scotland, and to many private gentlemen alſo, as an ample 
vindication of his character, from the cruel ſentence of inſanity and furioſity, pro- 
nounced upon him by his jury, 
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trifling foibles in his natural diſpoſition : ? Mr-Alexander Gol- 
die, as the Rev. Mr Gib obſerves, is a man of uncommon viva- 
city, and perhaps may be liable, on particular occaſucns, to ſome 
exceſs in ftarts of paſſion, ſtrength of expreſſion, frolic, or whim. 
But I beg leave to aſk the gentlemen who called the jury on 
Mr Goldie, if they have never had their own whims, and fro- 
lics too? Have they never been ſurpriſed into ſtarts of paſhon, 
and perhaps uſed an energy of expreſſion, not ſo conſiſtent 
with the exact rules of propriety ? Theſe gentlemen will, it 1s 
probable, not chuſe to anſwer theſe interrogatories ; but I will 
convince them of the impropriety of their conduct to Mr 
Goldie, by the following ſuppoſition, 'The Rev. Mr Adam 
Gib acknowledges, that he himſelf is liable to a particular ve- 
hemence of expreſſion, on ſome occafions *. Let it then be 
ſuppoſed, that theſe fame gentlemen were neareſt of kin to Mr 
Gib, (which thanks to his ſtars they are net), what, I aſk, 


would they do in ſuch a caſe ? If we may judge of what they | 


might do from what they have done, they would no doubt ap- 
ply to the chancery for a writ of furioſity againſt him, and per- 
haps, in theſe corrupt times, procure a packed jury too, that 
would, from his own printed papers, pronounce the ſame ſen- 
tence upon him, which was ſo unjuſtly paſſed upon Mr Goldie. 
But Mr Gib has reaſon to rejoice, that he has no connection 
with perſons of ſuch a cruel temper and diſpoſition. 

Mr Alexander Goldie is a gentleman whoſe true character 
has more of the faint, than the madman in it. This is evi- 
dent from his patience and reſignation, in the midſt of a ſeries 
of extreme trouble ; in which, as Mr Gib informs his corre- 
ſpondent, Mr Goldic behaved with a Chriſtian rationality, in ex- 
prefſions of ſubmiſſion to the divine pleaſure. If this then was the 
caſe, as there is no reaſon to doubt but it was, how could a jury, 
with any ſhew of juſtice, find and declare the ſaid Mr Goldie 


to be in a ſtate of inſanity, unleſs it was becauſe his rationality 


was of the Chriſtian, and not preciſely of the law kind ? Sure 
I am the character which Mr Gib gives of that gentleman's pi- 
ety is ſuch, as might have entitled him (had he been a clergy- 
man) to Mr Gib's own pulpit. | And I doubt not but Mr Gib 
could have allowed him this honour, with as much ſafety of 
conſcience, as he wrote his famous letter of recommendation 
in Mr Goldie's behalf, There is many a faint whoſe name 


* I knew myſelf liable, upon a courſe of reaſoning, rather to exceed in vehe- 
ede and force of 3 Refuge, G. P. * 
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ſtands in red capitals in the Roman calendar, whoſe piety and 
rationality never were half ſo well atteſted, as that gentleman's 
is by the Rev. Mr Adam Gib. 

But I muſt be permitted to obſerve, that Mr Goldie is ſo far 
from being in an inſane ſtate of mind, that his real character, 
as Mr Gib obſerves, ſtands at ſome uncommon diſtance from any 
fuch unſoundneſs or diſorder. The proof which Mr Gib addu- 
ces in ſupport of this truth is ſo demonſtrative, that if any 
reader ſhall be ſo incredulous as not to admit the evidence of 
it, I only defire him to make the following experiment. Let 
him go to the Royal Infirmary, and from any of the garret-win- 
dows thereof, which ſhall ſeem to him moſt convenient, let 
him leap to the ground. Having done ſo, let him rife, if he 
is diſpoſed to do ſo, and repair to the houſe of the Rev. Mr 
Adam Gib, and go to bed there ; where, for two full weeks, 
he muſt fleep only the ſpace of three hours. Then let an in- 
queſt be held upon him, to determine whether he is compos 
mentis or not; and I doubt not but they will return a verdict, 
finding and declaring him to be in a ſtate of furioſity. Yet Mr 
Alexander Goldie literally performed all theſe exploits; and 
after he had done ſo, Mr Gib, with all his penetration, could 
not difcern the leaſt wavering of his judgment; from which he 


very juſtly concludes, that Mr Goldie is a man bleſſed with an 


uncommon ſtrength of brain. Perhaps it may be alleged, that 
as the jury pronounced their ſentence on Mr Goldie on the 
11th of March, and as Mr Gib did not ſee him until the 27th 


of the ſame month, that he might be inſane at the one time, 


and yet have recovered the uſe of his reaſon before the other. 
I confeſs there may be ſome grounds for the objection : for 
Mr Gib informs Mr Baker, that Mr Goldie received a terrible 
bruiſe by a fall, in his. eſcape from the Infirmary. I have heard 
of perſons loſing the exerciſe of their judgment by ſuch acci- 
dents ; and J will not take upon me to determine, but ſome o- 
thers hve been reſtored to the uſe of theirs by the very ſame 
means. But there is no reaſon to conclude, that there was 
any alteration as to Mr Goldie's judgment, from the one pe- 
ridd to the other, either to the better or the worſe ; for both 
his phyſician and ſurgeon who attended him, informed Mr 
Gib, that he was as much in his right underſtanding when he 
ſtood before the jury, as when he reſided in Mr Gib's houſe, 
This conſideration led that gentleman to conſider the judgment 
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paſſed upon Mr Goldie, by the ſaid jury, as a very ſeocking o, 
rage even upon the common rights of human nature. 

The queſtion therefore to be determined is, Whether . 
public ought to form their judgment of Mr Goldie's ſoundneſs 
of mind, from the verdict which the gentlemen of the inqueſt 
retoured to chancery concerning him, or from the verdict 
which the Rev. Mr Gib has given of that gentleman in his let- 
ter to John Baker, Eſq;? For my part, the gentlemen of the 


jury muſt foxgive me, when I declare, that I am obliged ta 


conſider the account which Mr Gib has given of that gentle- 
man, as a true and juſt eſtimate of the real ſtate of his intellec- 
tuals. The following reaſons have determined me in this mat- 
ter; and as they may be uſeful in determining the judgment of 
ſome others alſo, to give the preference to Mr Gib's verdict 
concerning Mr Goldie's ſoundneſs of mind, I thall briefly re- 
peat them. 

1. It does not appear to me, that the gentlemen of Mr Gol- 
die's jury were properly qualified for judging, whether he was 
in a ſtate of inſanity or not. I know indeed, they underſtand 


law; but I beg leave to queſtion, if they thoroughly under- 


Rand phyſiognomy. Such of theſe gentlemen as I have the 
honour to be familiar with, have, I know, no pretenſions to 
this ſcience. How then could they be competent judges in a 
cauſe, the determination of which turned entirely upon the 
principles of a ſcience to which they are utter ſtrangers? They 
proceeded, as they inform us, in their verdict, upon the depo- 
ſitians of witneſſes, papers, writings, &c. and from theſe they 
inferred, that Mr Goldie was in a ſtate of inſanity ; ; but the 
Rev. Mr Gib proceeded i in quite a different manner. Being a 
thorough adept in the art of phyſiognomy, and able to judge 
of mens morals and diſpoſitions from their faces, he very juſt- 
ly concluded, that he might, by the fame infallible rules, 


Judge. of the ſoundneſs of their intellectuals, with as much cer- 


tainty in the one caſe, as he had often done in the other. Ac- 
cordingly, as he informs Mr Baker, he really acted the part of a 
SPY upon Mr Goldie for fifty-ſeven days, according to the niceſt 


eriticiſm which he could uſe, with regard to the judgment which 


had lately paſſed upon him, as unſound in mind, and diſordered in 
judgment. The reſult of ſuch uncommon attention was, that 
Mr Gib had the moſt ſatis factory evidence, from the lineaments 
of Mr-Goldie” s face, of the ſoundneſs and rectitude of his un- 


e 


. 
e 
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2. I cannot help thinking that the gentlemen of Mr Goldie's 
jury proceeded with too much precipitancy in their judgment 
concerning him. I obſerve indeed they ſay in their verdict, 
that they did well and ripely adviſe this affair. But I beg leave 


to conſider theſe expreflions as vague and undeterminate, For I 
obſerve their verdict is dated POST MERIDIE M, which 


plainly intimates, that they only ſpent the half of a day, in 


cognoſcing this ſerious and important cauſe, Pray what know- 
ledge can the moſt ſagacious perſons attain of the ſtate of 
any man's underſtanding, from half a day's converſation with 
him? Mr Adam Gib did not retour his verdict of Mr Goldie to 


John Baker, Eſq; until that gentleman had been fitty- ſeven whole 


days in his houſe ; during which ſpace he held two hundred in- 
teri iews with him, which were frequently pretty long, beſides 
many ſhort ones, for inquiring how he was. The caution and 
deliberation with which Mr Gib proceeded in forming a judg- 
ment of the true ſtate of that gentleman's mind, 1s a very re- 
markable contraſt to the behaviour of the gentlemen of the 
inqueſt, who hardly ſpent half a day in determining the ſame 
affair. Two hundred viſits to Mr Goldie in the ſpace of fifty- 
ſeven days, and ſome of theſe pretty long too, will, upon exact 
calculation, be found to be at leaſt an hundred degrees of more 
attention to that gentleman, than his jury ever paid to him, 
even when they declared him in a ſtate of inſanity. Beſides, it 
ought to be obſerved, that the gentlemen of the jury formed 
their judgment of Mr Goldie, from the MA'TTER of his be- 
haviour, without attending to the MANNER of it. But in 
all Mr Gib's two hundred interviews with that gentleman, his 
attention, as he informs us, was not fo much turned upon the 
matter of the converſation, as upon the manner converſing. 
Now, it is well known, that ſome perſons may appear to great 
diſadvantage, as to the MATTER of converſation, who can 
acquit themſelves, with a very good grace, as to the manner of 
it. 'To this I muft add, that the edification and pleaſure which 


Mr Gib received in theſe frequent interviews with Mr Goldie, 


is to me a convincing evidence of his being itt his right mind. 
For would the Rev. Mr Gib have ſpent ſo much of his precious 
time (as two hundred viſits in fifty-feven days, beſides morning 
and evening compliments) in converſing with a downright mad- 
man? No: as Mr Gib juftly obſerves in another caſe, ſuch 
an imputation would have been not a whit more unjuſt, than 


if the pannels had raiſed a cry againſt the faid Mr Gib through 
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London, when he was there, (as he expreſſes it), on the back of 
the loſt rebellion, for getting him inſtantly deſtroyed, under the 
notion of his being the pretender come up in diſguiſe *. 
3. I beg leave to ſuggeſt an exception againſt a part of the 
evidence, upon which the gentlemen of Mr Goldie's jury de- 
clared him inſane ; and that is, the haill printed papers produ- 


ed before them; by which, I ſuppoſe, they chiefly mean the 


various and entertaining printed papers publiſhed by the ſaid 


Mr Alexander Goldie. Alas! to what a poor paſs would the 


ſtate of learning be ſoon reduced, if every honeſt gentleman, 
who favours the public with his thoughts in print, were to have 
a jury called upon him, in order to determine, whether or not 
he was in his right wits? Would not this be the boldeſt en- 
croachment that was ever made on the liberty of the preſs ? 
Yea would it not be a dangerous infringement of the liberty of 
every Britiſh ſubject, who, in virtue of magna charta, is en- 
"titled to the valuable privilege of printing as well as ſpeaking 
nonſenſe, even againſt CROWNED HEADS? It was no 
doubt the glorious ſtand which John Wilkes, Eſq; made in 
defence of this inherent and fundamental right of the ſubject, 
that recommended him to the worthy electors of the coun- 
ty of Middleſex, as a proper perſon to repreſent them in 
the enſuing parliament. It is true, Mr Goldie did, in various 
inſtances, lend a helping hand to the reformation of this de- 
generate nation, through the channel of the preſs: þut even 
ſuppoſing that, in theſe writings, he had made a {lip or two in the 
punctilios of grammar or common ſenſe; yet it was in matters 
only which had no manner of connection with his calling and 
profeſſion ; conſequently it was very hard to pronounce him 
in a ſtate of inſanity, for ſuch mere trifles. I beg leave to de- 
clare, that if juries are to be called upon us who are authors, 
and are to find and declare blunders either in ſenſe or grammar, 
an evidence of madneſs and furiofity; in ſuch caſe, I would 
rather ſtand the moſt rigorous trial, at the tribunal of the 
Monthly Reviewers, (and ſo I preſume would the Rev. Mr Gib 
alſo), than at the bar of an inqueſt who proceed upon ſuch whim- 
ſical principles. For although theſe gentlemen might have a- 
bundant reaſon to declare our writings full enough of inſanity 
and furioſity, yet I am perſuaded they would leave our perſons 
in full poſſeſſion of all the little underſtanding we preſently en- 
joy, and ſuffer us too to manage our own affairs as we have a 


Refuge, &c. P. 191, 
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mind. Perhaps it may be objected, that Mr Goldie's conduct 
of late is an undoubted evidence of his inſanity. But I aſk, 
what inſtance of that gentleman's conduct, either formerly or 
of late, can be juſtly viewed in this light? It is true, he has 
ſometime ago retired to Newcaſtle upon Fyne, and advertiſed 
the public, that he is to ſet up a printing-prefs there, and pu- 
bliſh a weekly news-paper, pro bono publico, containing WON- 
DERS, though NO WONDERS. But will the gentlemen of 
Mr Goldie's jury allege, that this is any evidence of his inca- 
pacity or diſorder of mind? With the ſame juſtice they may 
affirm, that Mr Wilkes's ſetting up a printing-preſs in his own 
houſe in Great George-ſtrect, London, and publithing there, 
Y every true Engliſh man's political prayer-book, the North Bri- 
ton, was an evidence of his being in a ſtate of madneſs and in- 
ſanity. I cannot help declaring, that upon theſe principles, 

and with as much reaſon too, the gentlemen of Mr Goldie's ju- 

ry might have retoured a verdict of furioſity againſt that heroic 
champion of Englith liberty; and I doubt not but they would 

; have been hardy enough to have done ſo, had it been that gen- 
© v tleman's misfortune to have had them called as a jury upon 

| him, 5 

4. The judgment which the Public formed of the ſentence 

15 of Mr Goldie's jury, is a very convincing evidence of the er- 
75 ror of it. The Public are ſeldom all in a miſtake, at one and 
the ſame time. When the famous Captain Porteous was hang- 
ed by the mob, it is certain there were ſome hundreds of per- 
ſons in the ſecret of the contrivance of that action; yet neither 

a royal proclamation, nor the offer of a very handſome re- 
| ward, were ſufficient to influence any-of the perfons concern- 
ccd to reveal the ſecret; which was ſuppoſed at that time to be 
1 owing to the general odizrm which the ſaid Porteous juſtly lay 
under. When Mr Goldie took refuge in Mr Gib's houſe, his 
concealment there was known to above ſixty perſons: and 
though he was viſited there not only by his phyſicians and ſur- 
l geon (gentlemen not remarkable for keeping ſecrets), but alſo 
= by his wife and children, —and ſeveral other friends; yet, for 
any thing that appears, the matter continued a dead ſecret to 
all his adverſaries; and, as Mr Gib juſtly obſerves, the keeping of 
ſuch a ſecret jo long, among ſe many perſons, —1s looked on as what 
cannot be well accounted for, but from the general odium which 
the uſage he has got, lies under among the diſintereſted people in this 
place. Thus it appears, that the verdict of the gentlemen of 
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inqueſt, declaring Mr Goldie in a ſtate of furioſity, is con- 
demned by the infallible ſentence of that great tribunal the 
PUBLIC VOICE; and I make no doubt, but that it was ow- 
ing to his conduct in this ſame affair, that ſometime afterwards 
their Cr fell ſo far under the Rl diſpleaſure, as to be 
rendered incapable of ever afterwards ſitting in any inqueſt or 
jury: and I hope ſome others of theſe gentlemen will, in due 


time, meet with the like condign puniſhment. 


8 K 


That the pannel T r might have all the advanta- 


ges which law or equity can allow any in his circumſtances, 


Mr Gib generouſly allowed him the privilege of leading excul- 
patory evidence, by calling upon every perſon of his acquain- 
tance to appear in his behalf; and if they could in conſcience 


acquit him of habitual ſuperciliouſneſs and browbeating, the 


ſaid Mr Gib readily engaged, that in ſuch caſe he would paſs 
from this article of the indictment *. 
It is true, Mr Gib excepted againſt ſuſtaining either the pan- 


nel's wife, children, or ſervants, as exculpatory witneſſes; and 


for this good reafon, that the law ſuppoſes, that ſuch perſons 
cannot truly purge themſelves. of partial counſel. But though 
the pannel was reſtricted in his exculpatory proof, with reſpect 


to his immediate connections and dependents; yet ſurely he 


could not in juſtice complain, that he was hampered within 
too narrow bounds, in point of witneſſes; for Mr Gib allow- 
ed him the whole broad world beſides, and generouſly declared 


that he would reſt the whole matter upon the evidence of one 


ſingle perſon, male or female, who could acquit the pannel of 


the crimes of habitual overbearing and browbeating. But, 


to this day, he has neither produced the one nor the other to 
Mr Gib, whatever ways and means he has privately uſed to 
procure ſuch. Which, F cannot help. obſerving, does much 
honour to the inhabitants of this great metropolis; for had he 
lived in a certain other great city of this kingdom, I doubt not 
but he might have found abundance of witneſſes, even to at- 
teſt this as well as ſome other manifeſt falſehoods. 1 
If it were poſſible to force a bluſh into the cheeks of fuch 


obdurate offenders, as the pannels are, I would expect to hear 


. * Beſides, the offer that I made was a good deal fairer than he repreſents. I 
offered to drop all complaint on that head, if he could get any one perion, male 
or female, of familiar acquaintance with him, out of his own family, (the mem- 
bers of which 1. did not offer to involve), and on whom he had no dependence in 
his ſecular affairs, —who would ſolemnly declare, that they knew nothing about 
his having any thing remarkable of ſuch a turn, Ref. p. 83. 
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that their countenances were covered with confuſion, when 
reading the following ſtory. There chanced to be a great 


phyfiognomiſt at Athens, in the time of Socrates, who had 


made ftrange diſcoveries of mens tempers and inclinations by 
their outward appearances. Socrates's diſciples, that they might 
put this artiſt to the trial, carried him to their maſter, whom 
he had never ſeen before. After a ſhort examination of the 
philoſopher's face, he Sronounced him the moſt lewd, libidi- 
nous, drunken old. ferow that ever he had met with in his 
whole life. The young gentlemen were ready to triumph over 
the poor phyſiognomiſt, as a mere blockhead; when Socrates 
gravely interpoſing, very ingenuouſly acknowledged, that he 
was naturally inclined to all theſe ſeveral vices, but that he had 


conquered them, by the dictates of philoſophy. 


Here is an inſtance of candour and humility, which may well 


put the pannels to the bluſh. Do they know that this ſame 


Socrates was a Heathen, ; and yet how meekly and candidly does 
he acknowledge that his countenance was a tranſcript of his 
particular diſpoſitions, even although theſe were not very much 
to his credit? For all the trouble and pains which Mr Gib 
has been at with the pannels, yet could he never bring them the 
length of this ſame poor Pagan. If any thing after this could 
aggravate the guilt of the pannels, it is their obſtinate and peremp- 
tory refuſal to acknowledge the truth of Mr Gib's charge againit 
their faces; even after he had cauſed his elders {tt as a jury upon 
their countenances, and bring in a general verdict againſt —_ 
of habitual overbearing and n 
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Tnar you the ſaid pannel T——s K——r, without any in- 
jury or provocation whatſoever, did contemptuouſly vilify and 
diſparage the oratorial abilities and qualifications of Mr John 


| Robertſon miniſter in the Aſſociate congregation at Dalkeith ; 


by vilely attempting to vindicate your own nauſeous and pro- 


fane airs, by a compariſon of theſe to the edifying and inimi- 


* My capital proferutor had his brethren of ſeſſion for a ſort of jury, as to this 
article; a moff competent jury, —ſome of whom, at leaſt, he could not but own 
among his firmeſt friends: and yet all of them, (except the ſecond libeller, who 
was a party, the laſt then concurring with all the reſt of his brethren,—accor. 
ding to the account formerly given), to the number of thirteen, concurred in 
the verdict, that he had reaſon to acknowledge ſomething WP of ſuch a man- 


ner of behaviour. Ref. p. 144. 
D 2 
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table manner of the ſaid Mr Robertſon *. That this your 
crime was aggravated, by the open intult you committed upon 
his perſon, in bawling out before a multitude, © Mr Robertſon, 
«© [ beg your pards g;“ intending maliciouſly thereby to re- 
preſent him as a trafiicker in the trade of pardons. | 
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Tris article conſiſts of two parts. 1. The pannels are 
charged with diſparaging the manner of the Rev. Mr Robert- 
ſon. 2. With committing a groſs and outrageous inſul- upon 
his perſon. As to the firſt of theſe, it is neceſſary to ſettle the 
proper limits of this part of the indictment, by diſtinguiſhing 

between the matter and the MANNER ; of the pannel's be- 


haviour in this inſtance. It is to be obſerved, then, that the 


criminal part of their conduct, for which they are indicted by 
this article, conſiſts in the MANNER, and not the matter of 
their deportment ; that is, in vilifying the MANNER of the 
ſaid Mr Robertſon. No thanks to the pannels, that they did 
not diſparage his matter alſo . Their crime is not a whit the 
leſs extenuated by this conſideration; for had they found 


MATTER to work upon, it is believed, they would have treat- 


ed it in the ſame profane, rude way, in which they dealt with his 
MANNER ; which he very juſtly pronounced to be no leſs than 
a tearing his character to pieces. Perhaps there was never a more 
unjuſt and inſolent charge advanced, than one of the pannels 
thought fit to exhibit againſt that gentleman, .Such was his ef- 


* Mr Robertſon addreſſed Mr Kr to this effect: Mr Kr, it is not the 
oo matter of any thing you have done that is offenſive, but the manner.” To 
which Mr Kr replied, © Pray, Mr Robertſon, tell me what is it in my manner 


that offends ſo much? I believe every body has their own particular manner of 


* acquitment ; for example, I have heard many a good ſermon delivered in a very 
** diſagreeable marner.” Reaſ, of Prot p. 31. | 

+ It was impoſſible to tell (though pretended in the libel) what Mr Robertſon 
ſaid, becauſe he was not allowed to finiſh one ſentence, having been continually 
_ Interrupted by the firſt of tie parties; while the interruptions were follo» ed by 
repetitions of theſe words, uttered in a ſneering laugh,—* beg pardon, Mr Ro- 
« bextſon.”. Ref. 8. 8. | | 

+ Had it been the matter of his behaviour that was found fault with, a calling 
for particular inſtances woujd have been very proper : but to cal! for particular 
. 2 to prove ſomething habitugl of an overbearing manner, was very abſurd. 

b. F. 74. [RY dts 1 | 

| It is evident, that the acknowledgment which I required, —wholly and mere- 
ly reſpected the manner of his beh:vivur + whereas the acknowledgment which 1 
am laid to have required, and that by a pretended quotation of my words,— 
wholly and merely reſpects the mat ter of his behaviour. Therefore it is abſolute- 
ly falle, that I ever required what I was now ſaid to have done. Tb. P. 88. 
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frontery, that, by oblique inſinuations, he alleged, that the 
ſaid Mr Robertſon had murdered many a good ſermon, by his 
awkward manner of delivering it. I thall not take the advan- 
tage of the pannel, which his own words afford againſt him; 
by putting him to prove that theſe ſermons were in fact good 
ones, which, by the by, might perhaps pinch him more than 
he is aware of. But I cannot help obſerving, that there is a de- 
gree of malevolence in this accuſation, which ſtrikes at the ve- 
ry vitals of character Can a ſeverer thruſt be given a lawyer 
in the way of his buſineſs, than to ſay of him, that he has mur- 
dered his cauſe, and conſequently his client? Can a more dead- 
ly wound be given to the reputation of a phyſician, than to al- 
lege that he has killed his patient? The injury done to Mr 
Robertſon is of the very fame nature, in the way of his pro- 
feſſion. But the pannel in this inſtance of calumny, as in ma- 


ny others, may be led as a witneſs againſt himſelf, For he has 


granted again and again, that Mr Robertſon is, as he calls 


him, a mere re and dupe to Mr Adam Gib. If it is ſo then, 
how can he charge him with the horrible crime of murdering 
ſermons, or any thing elſe? Whether is it the tool or weapon 
that ſheds blood, or the perſon that holds and directs it, who 
is reckoned in law the murderer? Perhaps he means to land 
this charge at laſt upon the Rev. Mr Gib; and I doubt not, but 
this is the great ſecret of this invidious and malevolent accuſa- 
tion, 

If any thing could ſurpaſs the hainouſneſs of the crime 
charged upon the pannels, in the firſt part of this article, it is 
that which is condeſeended on in the ſecond; namely, the hor- 
rible inſult committed upon the perſon of the ſaid Mr Robert- 
ſon, by dark inſinuations, that he maintained a criminal cor- 
reſpondence with that notorious ſtrumpet, the whore of Ba- 
bylon. It is obſervable, that all thorough proficients in the art 
of calumny uſually take care to utter their ſcandal in ſuch myſte- 
rious and ambiguous terms, as the law cannot properly take 
cogniſance of. In exact conformity to this rule, and with a 
detign as obvious as it was malicious, one of the pannels pu- 
blicly addreſſed the Rev. Mr Robertſon, in the character of the 
Roman Pontiff, by praying him, that he would graciouſly 


confer a pardon upon him. I defy the greateſt maſters in the 


art of defamation, to find me a parallel to this venomous and 
rancorous inſinuation. Was it any thing leſs than defamatian 
of the moſt injurious N thus to clap a triple crown upon 
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that good man's head, to faſten, in a forcible manner, the keys 


to his girdle, and then invidiouſly point him out to a Prote- 
ſtant rabble, as the Pope and Antichriſt? There was certain- 
ly a myſtery of malevolence in this inſtance of the pannel's 
conduct. I am able to ſhow, that, by this thruſt at Mr Robert- 
ſon, he meant no leſs, than to ſtab the Rev. Mr Adam Gib in 
the very vitals. But a dark deſigning heart, like a dark 
lantern, ſometimes betrays itſelf, by emitting an unguarded 
gleam, which diſcovers what is within. In like manner the 
pannel's hand has betrayed his heart, in this inſtance ; for Iam 
able to ſhow it under his hand, and in print too, that he be- 
lieves, and is perſuaded, that Mr Gib is Pope in the Aſſociate 
Synod ; ſo that his defaming Mr Rohertſon as ſuch, is only a 
ſtroke aimed at Mr Gib, through the ſides of his friend. But 
the pannel in this has betrayed a ſhameful degree of ignorance. 
For granting that Mr Adam Gib was Pope, and Mr Robertſon 
his tool or dupe ; yet he ought to have known, that whatever 
tools his Holineſs of Rome employs, he can neither have a 
dupe, nor a deputy, in quality of a repreſentative; for this 
good reaſon, that he is but a repreſentative himſelf, and ſome 
are pleaſed to ſay not of the faireſt original *, Repreſentation 
cannot properly be delegated. 

But the malicious calumny of the pannels ſtill looks much 
farther than all this. I will therefore open the iniquitous ſcene, 
and exhibit it to the world in all its horrible colours. By wes 


Here is an example of modeſty, which IT heartily wiſh ſome of our young gen- 
tlemen at the bar would condeſcend to imitate. The tenderneſs with which the 
author ſpeaks of the d—1 himſelf, who (as Mr Gib obſerves) juſtly deſerves his 
due +, is deſigned, I ſuppoſe, by way of rebuke to thoſe learned gentlemen, for 
the unaccountable freedoms which they are iometimes pleaſed to uſe with private 
characters in their pleadings. I can ſee no other deſign which the author could 
have in this remarkable inſtance of delicacy : but malice is capable of wreſting the 
plaineſt words. The author had a ſample of this truth, when reading this ſame 
paragraph to a friend, who gave him no other anſwer, than the following ſtory, 
A client, faid he, of a certain lawyer, having loſt his cauſe, came to ſettle accounts 
with his counſel. The money he willingly paid in full tale; then addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the gentlemen of the robe: Gentlemen,“ ſaid he, «] expected, that, ac- 
* cording to cuſtom, you would in your pleadings have uſed ſome greater free- 


% doms with the character of my antagoniſt, who is known for a notorious rogue, 


« all the country over; if you could not procure me juſtice for my money, you 
«« might at leaſt bave given me pennyworths of ſcanda] for it. To which one of 
the learned counſel very gravely replied : © For my part, I could not gratify you 
4 in this, and for this good reaſon, that I know not, Sir, but the very ſame gentle- 
* man moe now your adverſary, may ſome time afterwards be my client ?? 


4 If they wade make a devil of me, they might have remembered, that the devil has 
a due. Ref. p. 137. g 
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firming that there is a pope in the Aſſociate Synod, though 
they ſtrike the blow at Mr Robertſon immediately; yet it is 
plain, they aim it at the Rev, Mr Gib ultimately, whom they 
expreſsly call the Sovereign Pontiff : which is their profane 
way of ſpeaking of that ſupremacy, with which that worthy 
body of men have juſtly inveſted the perſon of the ſaid Mr 
Adam Gib. Their malicious deſign in this calumny is neither 
more nor leſs, than to bring the whole Aſſociate Synod, and 
their adherents, under the penalty of a Premunire; which by the 
act 1994 Henrici, ratified by the act 157! Elize, is declared to 
be high treaſon. For, by the ſaid ſtatute, it is pronounced to 
be treaſon or leſe-majeſty, for any ſubject to acknowledge the 
authority of a Pope or Sovereign Pontiff. And I dare ſay the 
pannels could not be ignorant, that, for this very crime, the 
famous Sir Thomas More, once Lord Chancellor of England, 
deſervedly loſt his head, It is manifeſt, then, that like another 
Nero, who withed that all the Roman empire had but one 
neck, that he might have the pleaſure of ſtriking off the head ; 
the pannels, by this cruel and invidious accuſation, aimed 2 
deadly blow at the heads of all the members of the Aſſociate 
1 and hate adherents. 


R r 20. 


THarT you the ſaid pannels, 1I—s K— r, A— 
5. — n, Oc. in preſence of the Rev. the Aſſociate Synod, at 
leaſt before a multitude of people, out of pure malice and evil 
intention, did moſt unjuſtly and iryuriouſly commit the groſſeſt 
abuſe upon the perſon, credit, and character of the Rev. Mr 
Adam Gib, in manner now to be ſpecified. IN SO FAR AS, 
that one or all of you the pannels foreſaid, renouncing all re- 
gard to truth and verity, did take upon you to affirm, that, at 
a meeting of the Aſſociate Seſſion at Croſs-cauſey, you were 
weary with hearing the ſaid Mr Gib ſpeak nonſenſe *; which 
falſe and malicious charge you uttered. and publiſhed, in pre- 
ſence of many witneſſes, AS ALSO, That you the ſaid 
 A——w B— n, g&c. forgetting the reverence due by you to 
the ſaid Mr Gib, did falſely and audacioufly aſſert, that, on the 


is My proſecutors were allowed to proceed at great length, the foremoſt of them 
for above an hour at once, in virulent and defamatory exclamations againſt me. 
Without any ſynodical check, they treated me with the groſſeſt abuſe ; the firſt 
of them telling, that he had been quite wearied with ſo much nonſenſe as I ves 
_ ſpeaking in ſeſſion upon the 19th-of March. Ref. p. 103, 
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occaſion foreſaid, or ſome other, Mr Gib threw out a deal of 
railing ſtuff: by which unjuſt imputation, you deſigned to fix 


the odious and undeſerved charge of reproaching or reviling 


upon the ſaid Mr Gib. 


ase Art en. 


Hap not the pannels renounced all regard to truth and ve- 


rity, they had never perpetrated the audacious crime, with 


which they are charged in this article of indictment. There is 


not certainly a more delicate part, in which a man can be 


wounded, than the intellectuals. A thruſt at theſe uſually gives 
men, eſpecially men of exquiſite feelings, the moſt excruci- 
ating pain. As it is well known that Mr Gib is poſſeſſed of 
theſe in a very eminent degree, the barbarity of the pannels in 
wounding him in that ſenſible quarter, is the more cruel and 
inhumane. The truth of this will appear, if the import of the 
pannels crime in impeaching Mr Gib with ſpeaking nonſenſe, 
is properly attended to. Speaking nonſenſe implies one of two 
things: : firſt, a confuſion of indiſtinct ideas in the mind, and 


an incapacity to expreſs theſe, in their proper order and rela- 


tion to one another; or ſecondly, not doing juſtice to the ideas 
and views of things formed i in the mind, by diſguiſing theſe un- 
der a maſk of words, which really have no relation to them. 


But dare the pannels allege in ſober mood, that ever they ſaw 
ſo deep into Mr Gib's mind, as to be able to diſcern, whether 


his ideas were confuſed, or if his words had a proper relation 
to them ? Or can they infallibly determine, whether his expreſ- 
fions were a juſt or unjuſt tranſcript of his thoughts ? They in- 
deed pretended to © judge moſt exprefsly, what his mind was 
« filled with *,” But by what rules, I pray, did they deter- 
mine this? whether by his words, his writings, or his actions? 


Whichever of'theſe the pannels ſhall condeſcend upon, it will 


equally militate againſt them; unleſs they can prove, that 
words, writings, and actions, are a window which every man 
is bound to keep always open, that every impertinent fool may 
pry into his inmoſt thoughts. This would indeed be ſuch an 
inſtance of indiſcreet weakneſs, as neither Mr Gib ſurely, nor 


any man of ordinary prudence, will ever be guilty of. 


1 am able to demonſtrate this from ſome of the higheſt ex- 


* Refuge, &c. pref, p. xi. 
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amples in public and polite life. But I m uſt firſt obſerve, that 
there are not a more impertinent ſet of men on earth, than 
your peevith ſnarling philoſophers. One of this ſtamp was ſo 
much out of humour, with what he called the diſingenuous 
modes of intercourſe ations mankind, that he hcartily wiſhed, 
rhat every man with whom he converſed, had a window in his 
breaſt, and that it were in his power to lift the faſh, and fee all 
that paſſed within, Upon the ſuppolition, then, that this ill- 
mannered propoſal were to take place, (which, by the by, 
would be as great an inſtance of rudeneſs, as if every imperti- 


nent coxcomb might lawfully open the window of my houle, 


and diſturb the privacy of my family, by itaring at what might 
be paſſing within); in ſuch a caſe, I aſk, what ſhould become 
of the arcana imperii, which are ſo ſafely lodged in the breaſts 
of our courtiers and ſtateſmen ? Mult theſe noble repoſitories 
be thrown open, either by words or writings, for every prating 
fool to pry into? No: the ſafety of the nation, and the in- 
tereſts of government, require that the valuable contents of 
theſe great charter-cheſts ſhould be never ſeen by vulgar eyes. 
And if the pannels will take upon them to affirm, that ever a 
true courtier or ſtateſman was ſo unfaithful to his character, 
as to blaze abroad his inmoſt thoughts, by making either his 
words or writings an open window to them, I will not ſcruple 
to pronounce them guilty of /candalum magnatum. Therefore 
as Mr Gib is the fame thing to the Aﬀociate Synod, that the 
greateſt ſtateſman (not excepting the E—1 of B—e himſelf) is 
to the nation; it follows, by a parity of reaſoning, that he is 
entitled to cod his fecret thoughts by any means which ſhall 
appear to him moſt proper. And even upon the ſuppoſition, 
that Mr Gib had ſpoken a little lively nonſenſe, (which, by the 
by, 1s not granted), by way of covert to ſhelter his thoughts, 

under it, from their profane obſervations ; yet it is well known 
there may be a very great propriety in ſpeaking nonſenſe, on 


ſome occaſions; and perhaps in no inftance more, than in the 


cauſe which Mr Gib had to combat with ſuch unreaſonable per- 


ſons as the pannels. 
But it is worth while to obſerve how artfully the pannels 


ſwell this malicious charge. They heard (if we take their word 
for it) Mr Gib not only utter nonſenſe, but much :-,afenſe ; 

yea they ſay, they were wearied with hearing ſo much non- 
ſenſe. But I beg leave to queſtion, whether the pannels are 
competent judges of what nonſenſe properly is. Did they never 


E 
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hear nonfenſe ſpoken in ſome other place, as well as in the ſeſ⸗ 
fion-houſe at Croſs- cauſcy, and yet neither diſcerned it to be 
ſuch, nor were weary of it? The pannels will, I preſume, be 


at no loſs to acknowledge the truth imported in this interro- 


gatory. Therefore I may juſtly fay i in this caſe as Mr Gib does 
in another, which, as applied in the preſent inſtance, does 


no great credit to the panoels. * After all,” ſays Mr Gib, 


4 what ſtrange conduct was it, to fall upon me with ſuch a 
& charge in their libel ; while none of them had ever before 
& ſtated any quarrel with me on that ſubject, all the time they 
& were under my miniſtry, and in ſeſſion with me *? 

The ſecond part of this article of inditment, is an inſtance 
of the moſt indecent abuſe. One of the pannels as principal, 
and the other two as art and part, had the aſſurance to aſſert, 


that, upon a certain occaſion, Mr Gib threw out a deal of 


STUFF. I cannot help obſerving, that the word STUFF 
ſmells ſo very rank of the compter, that it plainly diſcovers the 
abſurdity and impoflibility of the calumny couched under it. 


Does the Rev. Mr Adam Gib deal in ſtuff? whence, I pray, 
did he throw out this ſtuff? what kind of ſtuff was it? was it 


Darlington, Norwich, or Mancheſter ſtuff, which are the only 
ſtuffs of which the pannel is a proper judge? No: he ſays it 
was railing fluff ; and in great quantities too, @ deal of railing 
fluff +. If by this Jargon he deſigns to charge Mr Gib with the 
ungentlemanny crime of railing either at mens perſons or cha- 
racters, I ſhall tranſcribe the following teſtimonial in his behalf, 
which I hope will be ſufficient to diſprove the pannel's maleyo- 
kent infinuations. 

„ Whereas my worthy brother, the Rev. Mr Adam Gib, 
< has lately been moſt unjuſtly reproached, as a railer.and re- 
% viler 4; therefore I G=e W——d, A. B. from a convic- 
& tion of the falſchood of this invidious charge, do confider 
& myſelf as particularly called upon, in this public manner, to 
% declare, that I believe the ſaid charge to be a groundleſs and 
* malicious accuſation ; for proof of which I refer the public 
é to a pamphlet, entiticd, I Warning, &c. againſt me, by the 


> 


Refuge, p. 137. f 
1 + And the next of them telling), that I was then throwing out a deal of vai 
eig. 

t T hey lay their account with being treated, in my cnſwer, © with all the rail- 
jag ſpeeches that malice and malevolence can deviſe.” It would have been ſoon 
enough to take this for granted, after I had been ſound chargezble with ſome one 
inſtance of having ever treated any body after that manner, I. pref . 8. 
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« faid Mr Adam Gib; where the reader will find ſuch a ſample 
cc of the ſpirit of een and delicacy, as will deſervedly per- 

« petuate the memory of that valuable performance. 

(To be ſubſcribed) G—E W 8 

I hope the world will allow the above teſtimonial al 10 

weight which it juſtly deſerves, in behalf of one Who cannot 

charitably be ſuppoſed to be in concert with the other. Con- 


ſciouſneſs of innocence ſeldom fails to inſpire generous minds 


with a noble di{dain of the low and ſubtil aflaults of calumny. 
Mr Gib may, from this ſame principle, bid defiance to the 
pannels; and in juſtice ſay of all that he ever wrote or ſpoke, 
what he ſo juſtly ſays of a part of his Refuge of Lies ſweeped 
away: l can ſafely refer it to every reader, if (abſtracting 
from truth or falſchood) there | be one virulent or ſcurrilous 


* word i in the whole *.“ f 
ABR FF 4: ⁵ ( 


THAT you the ſaid T 5 R——r, Cc. at a meeting of 
the Aſſociate Seſſion, the Aſſociate Preſpytery, or the Aﬀoci- 
ate Synod, or all of theſe, did appear in the preſence of the 


Rev. Mr Adam Gib, with all that daring audaciouſneſs and in- 


ſolent fierceneſs of aſpect, ſo natural to you; and having taken 
your poſt directly againſt the ſaid Mr Gib, with menacing 
looks, lifted arms +, (and probably with clenched fiſts too); 
you did intimidate and frighten him to the great hazard of his 
life, by putting him in fear thereof. And although you did 
not think proper to uſe your fiſts againſt his body, yet you cru- 
elly wounded his tender ſpirit, with a worſe weapon, that is, 
your venomous tongue, by declaring publicly, that'his con- 
duct in the affair of Leith would be to his laſting reproach ; 
which was in effect threatening, that you yourſelf: would pro- 
cure ropes; and tie the Seceding meeting-houſe there, as 2 


millſtone around the ſaid Mr Gib's s neck, and then plunge him 


into an ocean of infamy. 


1 1. L. es T 4 TEES 


Tris article reſpects the behaviour of the pannels on certain 
occaſions therein mentioned, and, Uſe moſt e is Fe 


1 Refuge, p. 55. 

7 My capital proſecutor [Mr K——1}, with his hands lifted up at me, in a paſ- 
ſionate and contemptuous manner, immediately upbraided me, moſt unjuRly, 
— > Dn to Leith affair; adding, that it would be to my taſting reproach. 

P. 07. 
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pally founded on the inſolence and haughtineſs of their coun- 


tenances This cannot be better expreſſed than in the words of 


the Rev. Mr Gib. © Whencver I began to open 'a mouth, 
i. e. as J humbly take it, his own mouth], before any could 
„ know what I was going to ſay, I obicrved the four Ci. e. the 
e pannels, &c.] looking with ſome appearance of men taking 
their poſt againſt an wtveriary *. A hoſtile countenance is 


ſurely one of the moſt unqueſtionable evidences of an enemy's 


heart. Therefore it is both idle and invidious in the pannels, 
to aſk how Mr Gib could know the ſecret diſpoſitions of their 
hearts, from the aſpect of their faces. This is as little to the 
purpoſe, as when they allege, that Mr Gib's own countenance 
has much the ſame caſt as other mens, and may be liable to the 
ſame objections. For to bring the matter down to their own 
capacity, I muſt tell them, that Mr Gib is a fair trader, who 


deals in no contraband commodities, but always carries on an 


honeſt and open correſpondence betwixt his forchead and his 
Heart. Mr Gib's own words plainly prove this againſt them. 
I could never,” ſays he, have a felt offence at any perſon in 
„ my mind, without ſome appearance of it in my face and be- 
% haviour ;“ and I put the pannels to contradict this if they 
can. Upon this principle, therefore, Mr Gib had good reaſon 
to conclude, from tl. hoſtile aſpect of the pannels faces, that 
they had a felt offence at him in their minds. And that he was 
not deceived in this, is obvious from the very attitude of one 
of the pannels ; who daringly confronted him, and, as Mr Gib 
expreſles it, © held up both his hands at him, with the utmoſt 
«« figns of contemptuous mockery.” 

Had the pannel gone no further lengths than this, the con- 
ſequences had not been ſo fatal. But, not content with bran- 
diſhing his arms, in a way of contempt, he cruelly drew that 
deadly dagger, his tongue, and ſtabbed the Rev. Mr Gib in the 
vitals, both as a gentleman, a Chriſtian, and a miniſter g. 

I will not be ſurpriſed, if the reader is obliged to make a 
pauſe here. It was the caſe with myſelf, when I read this 

aſtoniſhingly rude and cruel addreſs of one of the pannels to 
Mr Gib, as to his conduct in the buſineſs of Leith congregation. 


Refuge, p. 21. 

+ T was never ready to quarrel any 4 for diſreſpectful uſage of me. But I 
could never have a felt offence at any perſon in my mind, without ſome appear- 
ance of it in my face and behaviour, when I met with them. Reſuge, p. 83. 

+ Was it acting like a gentleman? like a miniſter ? ? likea Proteſtant? like 3 
Chriſtian, 15. P. 54. | 


C: T3 

ce Was it acting,“ ſaid he with a SNEER, „like a gentleman, 
« a Chriſtian, or a miniſter ?” Amazed at the barbarous cru- 
elty of ſtabbing a perſon, at one blow, in three of the moſt de- 
licate and ſenſible parts of character, I could not unfold the 
myſtery and intention of it. At length, after long recollection, 
it occurred to me, that Mr Gib had acknowledged, that, in his 
conduct as to Leith affair, he had been influenced by three dif- 
' ferent principles x. Then indeed I underſtood what was the 
horrible deſign and myſtery of this threefold wound + ; name- 
ly, a deadly thruſt at Mr Gib's three principles of action, 
which, as he juſtly obſerves, though different in their nature, 
yet concurred in their end. 'Thus by attempting to deprive 
Mr Gib of three different principles of action, (which are 
the moſt that any man is influenced by at one time), they moſt 
iniquouſlly intended to leave him no principles of action at all 
in that affair; by ungentlemanning him, unchriſtianing him, 
and unminiſtering him all at one blow. 

But cruel and barbarous as their words were, they were gen- 
tle and agreeable, when compared with the malevolence of 
their looks. For, on that occaſion, 


Up bolted Kr, breathing fury and war, 
With an aſpect as fierce as a Pruſſian huſſar, 


The Rev. Mr Gib gives the following ſtriking account of his be- 
haviour at that time. His words,” ſays he, were nothing 
„compared with his manner of ſpeaking, pointing at me, and 
« diverſifying the face and tone, with a furious and browbeat- 
ing contemptuouſneſs, which words cannot paint .“ In 
the hiſtory of the American bucaniers, mention is mad2 of a 
certain pirate, (I have forgot his name), whoſe martial looks, 
it is faid, very often did as much execution as his ſword. Be- 
ing naturally of a fierce and warlike aſpe&, it was his cuſtom, 
at the beginning of a battle, to improve it, by ſticking lighted 
matches in the corner of his hat, the locks of his hair, and the 


My conduct in the whole affair, has been ſpecially influenced by three different 
and concurring principles of action. Refuge, p. 46. 
+ But, after all, where is the Jeſuitiſm of any one of thoſe three principles, or 
of acting according to it? And where is the Jeſuitiſm of them all united, or of act- 
ng according to them all conjunttly? Had I acted only according to the firft of 
theſe principles, in a way of oppoſition to Leith affair,—or had I ated according 
to the ſecond, in a way of paſſiveneſs or neutrality ; my conduct would have been 
indeed more ſimple. As I acted according to all the three, my conduct was more 
eomplex, —ſerving different, though not oppoſite purpoſes at the ſame time, 


Ib. p. 47. | | 
2 j Refuge, p. $4. 
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zhiflcers of his long tufted ſwarthy beard. Thus equipped, he 
ſpread terror and aſtoniſhment where-ever he came, by his 
very looks. I will not poſitively ſay, that the pannel, on the 
forcſaid occaſion, literally imitated the practice of this famous 
bucanier, by arming any part of his countenance with lighted 
matches, excepting his eyes; but it is all one in law, as if he 
had done ſo. For it is plain he did as much deadly exe- 
cution with thefe, as if his whole body had been ſtuck over 
with lighted matches. Mr Gib had therefore good reaſon to 
affirm, that words cannot paint the furious and browbeating 
contemptuouſneſs of the pannel. Yea, I much doubt if the 
limner's pencil could do juſtice to it: and could I have found 
any of that profeſſion who could have taken off the pannel's 
face, with all its uncommon peculiarities, and preſented theſe 
to the public on copperplate ; I am ſenſible ſuch a picture would 
have demonſtrated to the world the truth of the various articles 
of indictment againſt him, in à more ſtriking and ſatisfactory 
manner, than any arguments whatſoever. But by the time the 
ſecond edition of this Trial ſhall be publiſhed, I hope to be able, 
if art can accompliſh it, to preſent the reader with a portrait of 
all the pannels, at full length, by way of frontiſpiece to it. 
And, that the piece may be as complete as poffible, I ſhall 
cauſe the engraver exhibit on the ſame plate, a view both of 
the Aſſociate Seſſion, and the Aſſociate Preſbytery, with a 
view alſo of the various inſolent and offenſive attitudes, in 


which the pannels ſtood before them; which, by the help of 


proper references by way of explanation, will throw very great 
light upon the various articles of ſuperciliouſneſs and browbeat- 
ing, which have been ſo juſtly laid againſt them. I am ſenſible, 
that ſuch a deſign will be attended with conſiderable expences, 
as neither the limner nor engraver will find it an eaſy matter to 
expreſs the peculiar complicated characteriſtics of the pannels 
countenances, But as the open, plain, and ingenuous faces 
on the other part of the plate, will coſt neither painter nor en- 
grayer much trouble; I expect, on this account, ſuch an 
abatement of theſe artiſts uſual fees, as will enable me to pre- 
ſent the whole to the public, at the {mall additional expence 
of one penny. 

The conduct of the firit of the pannels was ſo ſhamefully 3 in- 
ſolent againſt Mr Gib, that the ſecond, hardened as he is, 
could hardly keep pace with him on that occafion. Therefore 
though he expreſſed a * adherence to the whole of what 
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ly adopt all his peſtilential and malevolent {osks ? 


I 3 

the firſt had ſaid; yet he was obliged to add, ** that he did 
« not mean to adopt every expreſſion,” But this, like many 
other inſtances of his conduct, is but mere thifting, and that 
too in ſuch a barefaced manner, that every one muſt, at firſt 
glance, ſee through the low and frivolous artifice. For be it 
ſo, that he did not think fit to adopt every word which the firſt 
of the pannels uttered; yet let me aſk him, did he not public- 
What is it 
to the purpoſe that he did not give his ſanction to every trifling 
expreſſion? Was he not art and part in his fellow-pannel's 
ſneering and inſulting airs? did he not openly adopt his inſo- 
lent browbeating manner of treating the Rev. Mr Gib, the 
moſt atrocious crime of the two? His pleading, therefore, 
that he did not agree to all the other pannel's words, was but 
a pitiful inſtance of cunning, to ſhift off the charge ; while he 
is forced tacitly to acknowledge, that he was guilty of the moſt 
atrocious and criminal part of it. 


ART Ce kx 


THA r you the foreſaid pannel T K r, upon various 
occaſions, eſpecially upon one or other of the days of —, in the 
year ——; did, with malicious and hoſtile intention, place your- 
{elf on a conſpicuous eminence in the Seceding church at Croſs- 
cauſey; and then and there did aflault the Rev. Mr Gib and 
the Aﬀociate Preſbytery with the moit malevolent and peſti- 
lential looks; brandithing, all the while, a roll of paper in 
your hand *, by way of cudgel; raiſing at the fame time your 
arm, knitting your eyebrows, and working up your whole 
countenance into an aſpect of terror. And that, in defiance or 
the eſtabliſhed laws of decency 4, you did pull out of your 
pocket a letter or letters, which you had received from the 


Ihe foremoſt proſecutor raiſed a bold cry againſt the repreſentation which 1 
then gave in, as ſtuſſed with the groſſeſt falſchoods and miſrepreſentations: and 


_ he inſiſted to have the paper, for pointing them out immediately. It was accor- 


dingly handed to him, where he ſtood conſpicuous on a ſeat; and he immediately 
began to read it, as about to make ftrange diſcoveries of that abominable pa- 
per. But before he had got the firſt paragraph of it read out, he ſtopped, — for 


commentivg upon what was read: and he then quickly turned off to a new work- - 


ing of his great engine, in a long and moſt abuſive declamation againſt me about 
Leith affair, the paper toſſed in his hand all the time. Ref. f. 104. 

+ If the members of the Prefbytery had not been ſurpriſed into ſome kind of 
fiiineſs by the high manner of theſe men; they would ſummarily have turned them 
oft from ſuch interferings in their buſineſs as have been mentioned, and from ſuch 


Fohace in their minutes. Ref. p. 32. | 
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Rev. Mr Adam Gib, which you publicly preſumed to read in 
a moſt irreverent and profane manner, by changing your tone, 
and diverſifying the cadence of your voice. 


ILLUSTRATION: 


Tears article of indictment conſiſts of a variety of inſtances 
of the moſt unparallelled abuſe; or, as the Rev. Mr Gib more 


emphatically calls them, particulars of a very groſs nature. Theſe 


are excellently illuſtrated in a paper drawn by a committee of 
the Aſſociate Preſbytery, entitled, A repreſentation of the 
*« groſs inſult and abuſe which T—s K r and A 
* B—n have committed upon the ſaid Preſbytery, by 
«© the MANNER of their behaviour: which, on the ac- 
count of its clearneſs and preciſion, I have tranſcribed almoſt 
verbatim in the notes *. 

The firſt of the pannels having been cited de ſaid 
Rev. Preſbytery, to anſwer to a charge of a very high nature; 
after knitting his brows, and putting on his uſual ſupercilious 
airs, demanded, in a very magiſterial tone, who were his pro- 
ſecutors. It is not eaſy to determine, whether this demand 
was more impertinent than inſolent; eſpecially if it is conſi- 
dered, that the pannel was cited to anſwer to a flagrant charge 
of intended injuſtice ; which was no leſs than a reſolution, as 
Mr Gib conceived, of ſtarving the ſaid Mr Gib into a com- 
pliance with his deteſtable meaſures. His deſign therefore in 
this demand was plainly, to have either Mr Gib, or the whole 
Preſbytery, turned to the door as incompetent judges. What 
elſe could be his deſign in bawling out, that if the Preſbytery 
were his proſecutors, he hoped they were not alſo to be his 
judges? Why, I aſk, might they not? Has he lived ſo long 
in the world, and does not know that a certain eccleſiaſtic 
court, of a much longer ſtanding than the Aſſociate Preſby- 


tery, ſuſtain themſelves, even in matters of life and limb, not 


only proſecutors, but judges, ay and witneſſes alſo ?. It is a 
pity that the pannel was not for a little under the wholeſome 
diſcipline of that famous court, to be properly inſtructed in the 
nature of eccleſiaſtic diſcipline, No doubt he will allege, that 
it is not the practice of civil courts, for judges to act the part 
of private proſecutors. But in this he betrays his ignorance 


f, 


_ * This repreſentation is inſerted at the end of the iduſtration of this article, 
infra, p. 45. 40. | ; 
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to a wretched degree. For what is more common, eſpecially 
in caſes of perjury, or prevarication upon oath, before the 
H—h C—t of Juſticiary, than to hear their L ps give or- 
ders to his M y's A——e to commence a proſecution 
againſt ſuch perſons as are guilty of theſe crimes? If then 
their L——ps order the proſecution, I beg leave to aik, are 
they not the proſecutors? And would it not look very odd, 
it any of theſe criminals ſhould inſiſt, that their L——ps were 
unqualified to be their judges, becauſe, forſooth, they had 


influenced and authoriſed the proſecution againſt them? The 


caſes are preciſely parallel; but what thall I ſay? the ſtupidity 
and blindneſs of ſome men is truly aſtoniſhing. 

But it is impoſſible for any perſon to conceive the inſolence 
of the above demand made by the pannel, unleſs he had ſeen 
the ſueer with which it was accompanied. It would have pier- 
ced a perſon of far leſs ſenſibility than Mr Gib to the very heart, 
to have obſerved that air of contempt, and inſulting rolling of 
the eye, with which the pannel pronounced theſe words; © I 


„hope then they are not to be my judges.” I am not a little 


ſurpriſed, that the Rev. Preſbytery did not immediately find, 

and declare, that this malicious ſneer was a material declinature 
of their authority, as I could eaſily ſhow it was. But I ſupsz 
pole they delayed doing this, out of their great lenity towards 
the pannel, whom they had not as yet conſidered as abſolutely 


incorrigible. 


But the pannel's ſneering, offenſive as it was, was hardly 
the half of his guilt on this occaſion. Having mounted an 


eminence by way of roſtrum, he continued to declaim againſt 


Mr Gib with a fierceneſs of aſpect, and virulence of language, 

not to be deſcribed. To complete the inſult, he pulled out of 
his pocket, two miſſive letters from the Rev. Mr Gib to himſelf, 
and, without any regard to the laws of familiar correſpon- 
dence, read the ſame, in the hearing of many hundreds of 
witneſſes. But indiſcreet as the MATTER of this action was, 
the MANNER of it was much more ſo. For, in reading the 
laſt of theſe letters, he all at once, ſays Mr Gib, © raiſed his 
voice, and changed his tone into a moſt extraordinary air of 
" contemptuous and ſpiteful mockery, ſuch as ſtruck a viſible 
© commotion through the whole houſe *.” I will venture to 
pronounce this conduct of the pannel, an inſtance. of ef- 
frontery and abuſe without a precedent. Had the reader feert 


Refuge, p. 171. $ «* | 
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the malicious leer, the arched brow, and the ſatirical empha- 
ſis, with which he publicly read Mr Gib's letter, I doubt not 
but he would have changed his colour, and ſhifted his place 
too, as often as the Rev. Mr Gib was obſerved to do on that 
coccaſion. For who could have ſeen either himfelf, or his 

friend, perſonatcd with all the ſeverity of ridicule, before a 
multitude, without being filled with a juſt indignation? Was 
not this all, yea more than what the Rev. Mr Gib has called 
it, mockery, yea ſpiteful and contemptuous mockery? After 
his ufaal manner, the pannel will no doubt allege with a 
SNEER, that in all this he was only uſing a little innocent free- 
dom with a piece of blotted paper. But I mult tell him, that 
all inſults committed upon a. man's miſſive letter, are in law 
conſtructed to be intended againſt his perſon. Can he be igno- 
rant, that it was with a deſign to put a mark of infamy upon 
the perſon of the famous Dr 5 |, that the houſe of Com- 
mons ordered his letter to the people of England, to be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman I doubt not but the 
Rev. Mr Gib could have ſtood by, and ſeen his letter to the 
| pannel burnt by the executioner, with more pleaſure and far leis 
pain than he ſaw him read it in the Seceding church at Croſs— 


cauſey. I candidly declare, that had I myſelf been the writer 


of that letter, I had much rather have ſeen it in flames at the 
end of the hangman's torch, than heard it read in ſuch a man- 
ner, and before ſuch an audience. The pannel's conduct in 
this inſtance, whatever he may think of it, is a crime of a 
moſt atrocious nature. To convince him of this, I thall only 
beg leave to change a name or two, and lay the ſame charge a- 


gainſt Dr W- t, clerk to the General Aſſembly of the church 


of Scotland, which Mr Gib has juſtly laid againſt the pannel. 
Let me then ſuppoſe, that in the article of eccleſiaſtic news for 
the month of May, a paragraph appears to the following pur- 
port. Laſt Thurſday, the Venerable the General A ſſembly 
& of the church of Scotland, met in the New church iſle, and 
cc being conſtituted by the Moderator; there was preſented 


& by his Ge the Hh C————-r, his M———y's moſt 
C pracious letter to the Aſſembly, which was delivered to Dr 


cc W t the clerk; who, in reading it, all at once raiſed his 

voice, and changed his tone into a moſt extraordinary air of 

& contemptuous and ſpiteful mockery, ſuch as ſtruch a viſible 

& commotion in the whole houſe,” Had his DoCtorſhip behaved 

ſo, in the caſe ſuppoſed, I doubt not but the General Aſſem- 
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bly would have inſtantly unclerked him, and perhaps depoſed 
him to the bargain, The caſes are preciſely ſimilar ; bating a 
few circumſtances which are not material ; and the alteration 
of names (ceteris paribus } cannot poſſibly — the nature 
of the argument. | 

It is not eaſy to conceive, what 1 malice is capable of 
driving men, who have wilfully reſigned their hearts as a prey 
to it. Perhaps, there has ſeldom occurred a more ſtriking in- 
ſtance of this melancholy truth, than in the vile and abominable 
inſinuation which the pannel made, of the Aſſociate Prefby- 
tery's being compoſed of a parcel of thief-takers. The Rev, 
Mr Gib, or the committee of Preſbytery as his amanuenſis, 
has juſtly pronounced this to be a ru aniſb attack; and ſuch it 
was indeed. For what could be more ſo, than for the pannel 
to cry out in public, that he was dragged to the Aſſociate Preſ- 
bytery's bar as a thief *? Though this was no very delicate 
compliment to his own character, yet ſuch was his malice, that 
he was willing to rank himſelf among none of the beſt of com- 
pany, merely for the ſpiteful pleaſure of putting the Aſſociate 


Preſbytery on a level with the infamous Macdonald the Iriſh 
thief-taker, who, ſome years ago, paid his debt both to nature 


and juſtice at Tyburn. But inſtead of being dragged to the 


Preſbytery's bar, as the pannel falſely aſſerts, (for it can be 


proved, that there was not the leaſt violence uſed on his pexſon), 
he ina moſt furious manner attempted to drag the good Modera- 


tor out of his chair, and to hale bim by the neck, all the way 


from Croſs- cauſey, to the parliament-houſe. But that gentleman 


luckily diſappointed him, by prudently flipping his neck out of 


the collar, juſt when the pannel thought that he had got a 
faſt hold of him thereby. 

It is not to be wondered that the pannels ſhould attack Mr 
Gib's character, ſince they could not refrain from impeaching 
that harmleſs and inoffenſive member, his tongue. After one 
of the pannels had furiouſly loaded Mr Gib's character with 
a charge of the groſſeſt calumny, he ſtared him in the face, 
in a very ſpiteful manner, and added, © It is well known, Sir, 


that your tongue is no ſcandal.” It is not eaſy to conceive, 


* Hecried out that he was dragged to the Preſbytery's bar as ii he had been a 
thief: and when the moderator was thereupon ſaying, You deſerve the character 
of one who has greatly abuſed the ſeſſion and congregation, he interrupted the 
moderator juſt as he pronounced the word character; ſo that he cried out, in a 


furious manner, over and over, Say that again, Sir, —and with ſuch an air, as if he 


had been going to drag him out of the chair to ſome other tribunal, Ref. P. 171, 


2 


1 


what the pannel expreſsly meant by this malicious charge. The 
law allows every perſon's tongue to be ſcandal, except children, 
and ſuch as are in a ſtate of idiotiſm or madneſs. I hope then 
the reader will ſee into the abominable defign of this vile in- 
nuendo againſt Mr Gib, and fave me the trouble and pain of 
explaining it. But how ridiculouſly inconſiſtent are the pan- 
nels? I can ſhow it under their hands, that they think Mr Gib's 
tongue is capuble of ſcandalizing them: yet it ſeems, they will 
allow him a qualification at one time, which, to ſerve a pur- 
poſe, they will deny him at another. Or, if they intended by 
that deteſtable inſinuation to hint, that Mr Gib's words are ſuch 
mere wind, that they cannot hurt any one; then why all this 
noiſe, with which they have diſturbed the world, if they do 
not feel the weight of them? They put one in mind of a fro- 
ward boy, who pr etends that he does not feel the blow which 
his companion gives him; though one may eaſily diſcern, by 
the wry faces which he makes, that it pains him very ſenſibly. 
There cannot be a grofler inſtance of abuſe than to laugh in 
the face of a grave perſon, eſpecially when this is done with a 
deſign to diſcompoſe him, or put him out of countenance. To 
all their other crimes, the pannels have added this inſtance of 
rudeneſs, as the Rev. Mr Gib expreſſes it, by “ moſt impu- 
ce dently and ſpitefully laughing in the faces of the members of 
* the Aſſociate Preſbytery.” I know there are various modes 
of laughing, but it is eaſy to gueſs the nature of that where- 
with the pannels are charged by the Rev. committee of the 
Aſſociate Preſpytery. I make no doubt but it was a laugh 
of the ſame kind with that, for which Peter the Great of Rul- 
ſia drew his ſword, and made a thruſt at a porter in the ſtreets 
of London. No wonder, then, that the pannels diſcompoſed 
Mr Gib and his Rev. brethren, by their contemptuous and in- 
ſolent horſelaugh. I have known ſome of the firſt orators at 


the bar ſo diſcompoſed by a general laugh in court, that they 


have loſt not only their countenances, but the very thread of 
their diſcourſe. Yea, I knew a gentleman of the ſword, who 
could have choſen rather to have ſtood the fire of a fifty g gun 
battery, than a laugh of raillery. Laughing then in one's face, 
is not ſuch a ſmall matter as the pannels may allege; and laugh- 
ing at one's opinion * is much the fame with laughing at his 


At the fame time, my chief proſecutor made no ſcruple of treating me, and 


7 opinion of mine differing from bis own, with touches ef ſncer and contempt · 
P. 21. | : 5 
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perſon; which proves the pannels guilty of a double act of 
rudeneſs to the Rev. Mr Gib, as they have thought fit to ſneer 
at his Opinion, as well as at his perſon. 

Guilt is apt to take ſhelter under every refuge. I am aware, 
that the pannels will be ready to plead, that there was no harm 
in their laughing at Mr Gib, and perhaps to quote Mr Gib's 
words in proof of this. But I will prevent them in this, by 
repeating theſe; and ſhowing, that they import no warrant for 
laughing cither at a man or his opinion. There are many inſtan- 

cc ces,” Mr Gib acknowledges, © where matters of external be- 
c haviour, chat are morally quite indifferent, or moſt readily admit 
ce Of a fair conſtruction, yet theſe may be repreſented as criminal 
cc and odious *.“ But I will affirm, that the external behaviour of 
one who inſolentiy laughs 3 in his neighbour's, much more in his 
ſuperior's face, is none of theſe inſtances, and cannot in any 
ſhape admit of a fair conſtruction. Even a contemptuous ſmile 
at a ſolemn countenance, is an inſult in its very nature, both 
criminal and odious. It is, plainly ſpeaking, juſt as if one 
ſhould look me in the face, and fay, Sir, your grave demure 
looks are nothing but downright hypocrily and grimace. And 
J am ſure, it is all one, whether a man inſult me in this man- 
ner, by expreſs words, or by contemptuous and overbearing 
ſmiles, if I can underitand and interpret both, with equa] rea- 
dineſs. I muſt add, that this crime is always aggravated in 
proportion to the modeſty of the perſons countenances who 
are laughed at. An obſervation which proves, that the pan- 
nels crimcs, in this inſtance, are of a very atrocious nature. 
To conclude this article, the repreſentation ſubjoined +, plainly 
ihews what an idle and vain parade the pannels have made 
about Mr Gid's refting the charge againſt them in generals on- 
ly : there the reader will find a ſeries of particulars expreſsly 
condeſcended upon, beſides fifteen others of the ſame nature, 
which Mr Gib can prove againſt them, each of which are of 
a grofier nature than another. 
* Refuge, pref. p. 11. 
+ 78 Kt and A—w Bn treated the Prefbytery, at their laſt meet- 
ing, =» a moſt inſulting and abuſive manner; before ſome hundreds of people: As, 
- Immediately upon being interrogated, according to the ſummons, —=T——g$ 
K r began with a magitterial demand to be informed who were his proſecutors, 
before he mould make any anſwer: and when a member replied, that the Preſby- 
{ery were the proſecutors, upon the reference which had been made of the cauſe 
to them, —he ſneered at this anſwer, ſaying, he hoped they were then not to be 
| hisjudges; and continued for fome time to require information of his proſecutors, 


trat they migitt be ext luded from being his judges. By which behaviour, he ſtruck 
2itheroot of Pali church government and erate as, upon the matter, maintaining, 
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IHA you the forcſiid pannel T 5 K r, having been 
for ſome time caſhier to the Seceding congregation at Crofs- 
cauſey, did infult the Rev. Mr Gib by an act of the moſt u- 
perlative baſeneſs IN SO FAR AS you did, on a certain 
day of the month of , In the year receive the ſum of 
pounds Sterling money, to be paid by you to the ſaid Mr 
Gib as a part of his ſtipend: which fam of money you did 
moſt wickedly and impudently offer to him, by letter or other- 
wiſe, with the iniquous deſign of decoying the ſaid Mr Gib in- 
to the ſnare of tranſacting civil buſinefs with you: AND 
THAT after retaining the ſaid money ſome time in your cu- 
ſtody, and, infecting it with your own BASENESS, you 
wickedly attempted to communicate the ſame infection to the 
Rev. Mr Gib, by importuning him to receive the ſaid dangerous 
ſum of money immediately from your polluted hands. 


that no eccleſiaſtical judicatory can juſtly call church -· members to account about 


any thing of miſbehaviour ;—or that they cannot regularly take any cogniſance of 
the miſbehaviour of any, but at the inſtance of a private proſecutor; as if their 
calling to an account by their own authority, would be a making themlel ves par- 
ties, and fo incapable of being judyes. 

* 2. When he came at length to make an anſwer, he began it by feading a long 
paper as his ſpeech; wherein he threw out a number of charges, which he has 
Iyingin dependence againſt Mr Gib before the Aſſociate Synod, And thus he took 
an advantage for inſulting the Preſbytery and Mr Gib, by charges which they 
could nat regularly take any cognifance of, and to which he could not regularly 


make any reply before them. 
« 3, In reading the ſaid paper, as he took occaſion to introduce two anſwers 


of letters which he had received from Mr Gib; fo, in reading the laſt of theſe 
anſwers, he all at once raiſed his voice, and changed his tone into a moſt extra- 
ordinary air of contemptuous and ſpiteful mockery, —ſuch as ſtruck a viſible com 
motion through the whole houſe : And all this inſult was ultimately committed 
upon the Preſbytery, in his daring to behave ſo at their bar. 

* 4. He cried out that he was dragged to the Preſbytery's bar as if he had been 
a chief: And when the moderator was thereupon ſaying, You deſerve the charac- 
ter of one who has greatly abuſed the ſeſſion and congregation,—he interrupted 


the moderator juſt as he was pronouncing the word charadter; ſo that he cried ' 


out, in a furious manner, over and over, Sa» that again, Sir, —and with ſuch an 
air, as if he had been going to drag him out of the chair to ſome other tribunal. 
If he reckoned himſelf injured by the moderator, be had acceſs to crave ſatis- 
faction from the Preſbytery,—according to the rules of common diſcretion and ſo- 
briety: but ſuch a ruffianiſh attack upon the moderator in their preſence, was a 
moſt hainous inſult and abuſe committed upon them 

** 5. A-—w B-—n bawled out upon the Preſbytery, that they ſcreened the 


moſt atrocious crimes : while he furiouſly loaded Mr Gib, over and over, with a. 


charge of the grofſeſt calumny ; becauſe he had been ſummoned to the ſeſſion to 
anſwer for keeping up the money of ſeat-rents collected by him, — though Mr Gib 
knew, he ſaid, that he had delivered the ſame to Mr K——-r ;—and allo bawled out 
to him, once and again, and in a moſt ſpiteful manner, — It is well known that your 
gongue is no ſcandal,” Ref. P. 171. See art, b. above, p. 11, in note f. and p. I. note, 
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THrrs article of indictment, although ſomewhat different, ia 
its nature, from the preceding ones, will, Ihope, be found equally 
relevant and atrocious. It repreſents, that one of the pannels, 
having been for ſome time cathier to the Seceding congregation 
at Croſs-cauſey, was in uſe to pay the Rev. Mr Gib his ſtipend : 
That, after he had been guilty of moſt of the crimes laid to his 
charge in the former articles of indictment, he boldly preſu- 


med to act ſtill in the ſame office, and to offer money to Mr 


Gib in his former uſual way. After the commiſſion of ſuck 
crimes as have been proved againſt him in the former articles, 
one necd not be ſurpriſed that he was capable of perpeirating 
this alſo. For one crime naturally leads to another; and his 
browbeating and ſnecring at the Rev. Mr Gib, could not mils 
to land him at laſt in this, But happy was it for Mr Gib and 
for TRUTH, that his ſagacity enabled him to detect the ini- 
quity of the pannel's intention, and to fruſtrate it alſo, by a 
generous and ſpirited refolution, to ſtarve both himſelf and his 
family, rather than reccive money through the pannel's impure 
hands. : | 

If this matter is duly attended to, it will be found, that, in 


the circumſtantiated cafe, there was not only an impropri- 


ety, but an utter impoſſibility of Mr Gid's tranſacting any ci vil 
buſineſs with the foreſaid pannel, at leaſt in a conſiſtency with 
2 good conſcience. This will appear as plain as ſunſhine to 
the reader, if he will be pleaſed to attend ſeriouſly to the fol- 
lowing confiderations, 


1. As the pannel lay under the horrible load of all thoſe 
enormous crimes charged againſt him, in the former ar- 


ticles of indictment, it is plain he was, as Mr Gib juftly ex- | 


prefles it, © in a ſtate of unpurged ſcandal.” How then 
could Mr Gib, with any propriety of character, have dealings 
of any kind with an infamous perſon, who had been guilty of 
overbearing and browbeating himſelf and his Rev. brethren ? 


_ Eſpecially if it is conſidered, that in offering ſtipend-money to 


Mr Gib, the pannel had no defign to do juſtice to him, but 
merely to lick his own character clean *; and no doubt had he 


* The well known ſtate of matters left no room for ſuppoſing, that this could be 
from any new degree of regard to the body of the congregation or to me,—but 
for the ſupport of his own character, in the oppoſition he was making to both. 
And I conceived, that my tranſacting with him as formerly would have been a 
tountenancing of that deſign; and a ſaying upon the matter, that he and I was 
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got Mr Gib decoyed into the ſnare of cither giving him money, 
or taking money from him, he would the very next day have 


trumpeted it abroad, that Mr Gib had thereby purged him of 


all the groſs crimes which he had ſo juſtly laid to his charge. 
Deep as this deſign of the pannel's was laid, Mr Gib ſaw through 
it. For he juſtly obſerves, that the pannel's offering hin! 
money was for the ſupport of his own character ; and Mr Gib 
was very well aware, that his tranſacting civil buſineſs with 


him, as he had done formerly, would have been a countenan- 


cing, as he expreſſes it, that deſign. Perhaps ſome perſons of 
ſhallow underſtanding may not, at firſt fight, ſee how any 


civil tranſactions betwixt Mr Gib and the pannel could have 


reſtored his character, and vindicated him from all the crimes 
laid to his charge. But I deſire they will attend to the follow- 
ing hiſtory, which will, I hope, —— remove their difficul- 
ties on that head. 

The famous Sir Walter Raleigh was condemned to death for 
crimes of high treaſon. After continuing ſeveral years in pri- 
ſon, he was emplayed by the King, as commander in chief in 
an expedition to the Weſt Indies. But returning ſome time af- 
terwards to England, it was found neceſſary to oblige the court 
of Spain with the compliment of Sir Walter's head ; which, te 
fave trouble, was to be ſtruck off on the footing of Ks former 
ſentence. His counſel, which conſiſted of the moſt eminent 


lawyers of that period, pled in his behalf, that although he 


had not received a pardon in form, yet he was materially par- 
doned by the King's commiſſion to him, as commander in chicf 
of the fleet; becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed in law, that the King 
would 1 delegate his authority to a traitor, or conſtitute a con- 
demined malefactor his lieutenant or repreſentative. And had 
It not been for the iniquity and corruption of the times, the 
King's commiſſion to Sir Walter had certainly ſaved his life, 
as, according to the judgment of all the ſucceeding lawyers in 
England, it ought in juſtice to have done. Now, I deſire tlie 
reader to apply this to the matter in hand. The pannel, it is 
true, offered money to Mr Gib, but it was in quality of caſhier 
to the Seceding congregation at Croſs-caufey, for which office 
he had received a commiſſion. But had Mr Gib been ſo un- 

wary, as to receive money from him in this capacity; would 


as formerly: which, T think, would have meant a clearing of him, in the whole 
matter of the ſcandalous profecution which he was carrying on againſt me before 


we Bynod. Ref. p. 168, 
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not the peel have taken the catch, and loudly told the world, 
that Mr Gib had pardoned him materially, though not for- 
mally, and purged him from the ſcandal of all his crimes, by 
a tacit acknowledgment of the validity and continuance of his 
commiſſion as caſhier to the ſaid congregation * ? If James the 
Sixth's commiſſion to Sir Walter Raleigh ought in law to have 
been conſidered as a full acquitment of him from all crimes of 
treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, committed by him previous 
to the date of the ſaid commiſſion ; then it follows, that Mr 
Gib had good reaſon to conſider either a material or explicit 
acknowledgment from him of the pannel's commiſſion, as an 
ample reſtoration of his character, and an acquitting him from 


all the crimes laid to his charge. It was a pity indeed, that the 


above-mentioned congregation had not before this diveſted the 
pannel of his commiffion. This would have prevented much 
trouble, and effectually preſerved Mr Gib's ſtipend from the 
pannel's impure touch. But this fault ought not to be imputed 


to Mr Gib; for he very prudently propoſed this ſame meaſure 


to his elders, but they did not think fit to comply with it +. 
The moſt tractable beaſts of burden are ſometimes wayward 
cnough. bg 

2. It is obvious then, that Mr Gib could not receive ſtipend- 
money from the pannel, without acquitting him from all the a- 
trocious crimes laid to his charge; which Iam {ſure he could not 
in conſcience do. But I am able further to vindicate Mr Gib's 
conduct in this matter, by ſhewing, that he could not receive 
that money from the pannel's hands, without making himſelf 
acceſſory to the whole of the pannel's guilt, He makes his 
boaſt indeed, that, when ſtanding at the bar of the Aſſociate 
Preſbytery of Edinburgh, he made an offer of 591. to the 
Rev. Mr Gib. But let me aſk the pannel, in what capacity did 
he ſtand there, when he made this ſame inſolent offer? Does 


It appeared to be reſolutely determined, to endeavour to ſtarve me into an 
acknowledgment of his properly maintaining his former capacity ;—that I ſhould 
receive the money on this footing, or want it altogether : and ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment I could not make, according to my view, for any earthly conſideration, 
in a conſiſtency with truth and duty. Ref. P. 169. 

+ I told the Seffion, before the firſt day of ſetting came,—that I did not ſee the 
propriety of any of theſe five elders, conſidering their then preſent tuation, in 
terfering in the matter as formerly; that, particularly, I could not tranfact with 
the firſt of them as formerly, about my ſtipend ; and that, as none of them had 
any authority but from the Seſſion for ſetting ſeats, I thought they ſhould be laid 
aſide, their books required from them, and others appointed in their place. But 
the members ſeemed to want reſolution for taking ſuch a courſe with them. 


Th. P. 105. * G 
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he not acknowledge himſelf, that he was dragged there as a 
THIEF? The ſecret then comes out; it is plain, he de- 
ſigned to palm his fcurvy fifty pounds on Mr Gib, that he 
might involve him in his guilt ; upon the footing of that known 
maxim in law, "The reſet is as guilty as the thief,” But Mr 
Gib was aware of this ſnare, and therefore declined taking any 
money from the pannel, unleſs he firſt paid the ſame to the 
Aſſociate Preſbytery ; which the pannel refuſed to do out of 
mere ſpite, becauſe he had been diſappointed in his deſign of 
enſnaring Mr Gib into the vile character of a reſet. 

3. It was impoſſible for Mr Gib to receive ſtipend from the 
panned, without ſacrificing his reaſon, his reputation, and his 
conſcience : things, I am ſure, too valuable to be bartered for 
the paltry ſum of fifty pounds. Mr Gib knew very well, that the 
deſign of thofe perſons who had entruſted the pannel with that 
money, was, that he might by this means have it in his power to 
reduce Mr Gib to reaſon, as they profanely expreſſed it. Seeing, 


then, Mr Gib was informed, that the money was entruſted 


with the pannel on theſe vile terms, of reducing him to REA- 
SON, or, as he himſelf expreſſes it, obliging him to be a good 
bairn *; how could Mr Gib receive it in this form, without 
Anterially acknowledging, that he had not only been deprived 
of his reaſon, but for ſome time paſt had been a very peevith 


and untoward BAIRN ? What perſon in the ſober exerciſe of 


reaſon, would have received even the ſum of fifty thouſand 
pounds on theſe conditions, however juſtly he was entitled to 
it? I ſhall not obſerve the malice of the perſons who entruſted 
the pannel with money, to be delivered to Mr Gib on theſe 
inſulting terms. I doubt not, but that the very ſame perſons, 
who could offer money to Mr Gib, on ſuch ſcandalous condi- 
tions, would the very next day have eſcorted him to Bedlam, 
had he accepted of it. 

But reputation, as well as WEE was ſtruck at by the pan- 
nel's attempting to tranſact civil buſineſs with the Rev. Mr Gib. 

As the Afﬀociate Syrfod (at leaſt a leading member of that body) 
had declared the pannel and his abettors in a ſtate of apoſtaly ; 
it was utterly incompatible with Mr Gib's good reputation, to 
have any intercourſe whatſoever with the pannel ; at leaſt, as 
Mr Gib expreſſes it, any particular communication with him. 


But how can they conſiſt with dome previous talkings, : as from the party,— 
about getting me obliged to be a good bairn, when once the paying of my peng 
game in hand? RF. P. 166, 
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Now, how could Mr Gib receive money from the pannel, and 
give him a diſcharge for the fame, without having a very parti- 
calle communication with him? Burt if all the truth were 
known, there is reaſon to believe, that the pannel's infidious 
deſign in this affair, was to enſnare the Rev. Mr Gib into a con- 
verſation with himſelf while in a ſtate of unpurged ſcandal *; 
and by this means expoſe him to the cenſure of the Aſſociate 
Preſbytery. Fame lies, if the pannel is ignorant of the cen- 
ſure which the ſaid Preibytery fo juſtly, of late, inflicted upon 
the Rev. Mr Cunninghame, one of their num for conver- 
ling with three of thoſe ſchiſmatic miniſters, called Burghers ; 
although, it is believed, he neither gave money to them, nor 
they to him. How, then, could rhe pannel propoſe, that Mr 
Gib ſhould tranſact any money-matters with him in his preſent 
circumſtances, unleſs he intended thereby to expoſe Mr Gib to 
the like heavy condemnation ! ? It is probable, that by this ſtra- 
tagem he expected to have the malicious pleaſure, of one day 
ſecing the Rev. Mr Gib ſanding as a pannel at the bar of the 
Aſſociate Preſbytery, and there ſolemnly rebuked for the 
crime of keeping bad company. And I doubt not, but he and 
his abettors would have perſonally attended on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, and by their ſneering, and contemptuous looks, laid a 
heavier rod upon Mr Gib's thoutders, than even the Mode- 
rator's rebuke. | 17 21 

It is not fo ſmall a crime, even to converſe with cri in 2 
fate of unpurged ſcanda!, as ſome may be apt to imagine. This is 
evident from the conduct of the Ailociate Synod at their meet- 
ing in April 1768. Mr D d 1 r, one of thoſe ſchiſ- 
matical miniſters called Burg hers, who had been excommuni- 
cated by the Aftociate Synod, was ſent by his brethren on a 
miſſion to North America. Whether it was off the Leeward 
iflands, or the coaſt of Newfoundland, I cannot exactly deter- 
nine, but it was in his paſſage over the Atlantic ocean, that he 
began to feel that heavy ſentence pinch him to the quick: and 


yet before this he never difcovered the leaſt ſenfibility of that 


weighty load, though it had lain near twenty years upon his 
ſhoulders. Whether this fudden effect was owing to the change 
of air, or any other phyſical unknown cauſe, I cannot preciſe- 
ly ſay : but it is certain, that he had no ſooner ſet his foot on 


* Let any body judge, then, if-I had not good reaſon to tell the Synod after- 
wards, * That they were unanimouſly found by their brethren of Seſſion, on thg 
«A of Marc , in a fate of unpu-g d ſcandal,” Ref. P. 77. 


G2 


* 1 " 
the continent of America, than he reſolved to put the fol- 
towing ſtratagem in execution, in order to get rid of the 
ſcandal and load of excommunication. Having infinuated 
himſelf into the acquaintance of the members of the Aſſo— 
ciate Preſbytery of Pennſylvania, he expatiatcd to them at great 
length, upon what he called the advantages which would at- 
tend an union among the two bodies of Seceders. Not aware 
of his private deſign, that Rev. court were caught in the ſnare, 
and joined with him both in Preſbytery and ſomewhere elle 
too, upon the ſtrange terms of mutually torgiving all that had 
paſſed between both parties of Seceders ; that is, in other 
words, paſſing over the ſentence of excommunication, which 
had been ſo deſervedly pronounced upon him and his ſchiſma- 
tical brethren. In conſequence of this, by ways and means he 


influenced the foreſaid Preſbytery to write a ſupplicatory letter, 


and to tranſmit it by himſelf to the Aſſociate Synod, praying 
them to unite in like manner, and upon the ſame terms, with 
the whole body of Burghers. But the Afociate Synod had 
more penetration, than to be taken in his lure; therefore, 
when that Reverend ſchiſmatic wrote a very cringing letter to 
their moderator, offering to wait upon them, and converſe 
with them, they immediately diſcerned the ſnake in the graſs, 
and very wiſely ordereq their moderator to inform him, 


that they had no butineſs with him, and would hold no con- 


verſation with him, unleſs he appeared as a penitent at 


their bar, and then and there had the yoke of excommu- 


nication taken off his neck, in due form *. Thus, for all 


the trick which that gentleman put upon the Aſſociate Preſby- 


* Copy of a letter from the Rev. Mr John Wilſon Miniſter of the Aſi ciate congregation 
at Methven, Moderator of the Aſſociate Synod in April 1768, to the Rev. Mr D——4 
T——r miniſter at D—n. 2 5 | | 
S I R, Ediniurgh, April 7 1768. 
1 Received a letter from you of this date, addreſſed to me as Moderator; which, 
according to your deſire, I have communicate to the Aſſciate Synod. And 
they have inſtructed me to write you, that they do not wide: ſt and any buſineſs 
they have with you, except in the way of receiving what fatisfaction you ought 
to offer, for removing the higher cenſure which you are lying under. If you have 
any. ſuch ſatisfaction to offer, you will have acceſs to attend the Synod for that 
purpoſe, in this place, on the zoth day of Auguſt next: and if your Ictter had 
contained any inſin uation of ſuch a thing, they would have appointed a ſederunt 
for that purpoſe to-morrow forenoon. As to the terms of agreement which you 
propoſe and refer to, the Synod cannot take them into any ad viſement. 1 am, 
Directed on the back thus, SIR, 
To Mr D—4T—-r, ot Mr Alexr. Your humble ſervant, 
' Moubray's, Forrefler's wynd, Joun W1LSON, Moderator. 
Edinburgh, | 
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tery of Pennſylvania, he is as much in a ſtate of unpurged ſcan- 
dal, as the reſt of his impenitent brethren are. But I hope 
that Preſbytery will never fall again into the like ſnare, if the 
prayers of their friends in Britain can prevent this. For the 
Aſtociate Synod have appointed the 23d of June 1768 to be 
oberved as a day of faſting and prayer, in which their people 
are enjoincd to pray, that their friends in America may be pre- 
ſerved from SNARES. | 

Reniva and reputation are delicate matters, but conſcience 
is much more ſo, Had the pannel been poſſeſſed of the leaſt 
delicacy or diſcretion, he never would have importuned Mr 
Gib to receive money from his hands, after he had informed 
him by letter, that he could not in conſcience receive it 
through ſuch a channel. The pannel, as Mr Gib roundly in- 
formed him, „had becn making a facrifice of truth, of duty, 
© and his reputation and minzitry *;” as the reader will fee 
clearly demonttrated, in the foregoing articles of indictment, 
To have tranſacted any buſineſs with a perſon of this character, 


muſt, upon Mr Gib's part, have imported a tacit approbation 


of all theſe various and enormous crimes, Yea, as Mr Gib 
juſtly obſervcs, it would have been more; even a homologating 
theſe, and rendering himſelf art and part in every one of 


* Mr Gib's ſecond letter to Mr Kr, taken from Reaſons of Proteſt, &c. p. 65. 


SIR, | Ed nburgh, Jan. I. 1767. 
N anſwer to vour's of us date, I have reaſon, I think, to be ſurpriſed, that 
you ſhould reckon a charging you with keeping me out of my money, to 
be a reproach, even a malicious calumny ; as cannot but reckon that a refuſing to 
jet me have it, except in a form which muſt (in my view) imply an homologating of 
all the ſacrifice which (1 conceive) you have been making of truth and duty, of my 
r/putation and miniſtry, yea of every ſacred intereſt of the congregation I ſtand 
related to, in your profecution of me,—is a moſt real and hainous keeping me 
out of it I nced not think itrange, concerning the blame you roll on me in your 
Ictter,—after the fingular freedoms of that ſort which you have uſed elſewhere: 
But, even abſtracting from all other bars in the way, every impartial perſon (I 


ſuppoſe) muſt allow the door to be ſbut againſt all propriety of my holding any particu- 


© 


Ln communication with vou,—by the ſuprriatiove baſun:ſs with which 1 am uſed ia 
your former letter; cotrary to the moſt acknowledged meaſures of diſcretion 
and fair dealing in a civilized country. I abſtain from any explication of that mat- 
ter, as | want this to be the concluſion of our epiſtolary correſpondence. I ſhall 
only notice, that the nt objecting mentioned in my laſt, is not to be taken for an 
apt oving: and that the a.lywing which I there mention, proceeds on the ſuppoli- 
tion of a new paction to take place; as not above fourteen ſhillings and an half. 
penny of the articles meant, could otherwiie, without baſeneſs, be transferred te 
my Accoun,—clpect: ly i in the way of ſhutting me out from the credit of paying 
them. Iremain, with a iore heart, 
SIR, 
Your real wellwiſher, 
ADAM G13, 


Jus leiter is 1eſ"13cd le above, p. Ar. 42. 
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4 1 
them. That is, in other words, it would have involved Mr 
Gib in the guilt of ſuicide, or ſtabbing his own reputation to 
the quick, beſides the deadly blow it muſt have given to truth. 
1 doubt not but ſome weak perſons may be ready to aſk, what 
inſtance of truth could have ſuffered by Mr Gib's receiving 
money through the hands of the pannel? O the dulneſs and 
{tupidity of mankind | Would not the whole of truth, the 
very quinteflence and ſum total of it, AS AMONG MR 
GIB's HANDS *, have for ever periſhed by this act of 


impruderice, had he been ſo unwary as to have been guilty of 


it? Does he not plainly demonſtrate to the pannel, that he 
had facrificed truth; and that, for this good reaſon, he could 
not receive money through his hands, without looking on him- 
ſelf as acceſſory to his complicated and enormous guilt ? 

But there was ſtill a ſtronger reaſon, could a ſtronger be, 
for Mr Gib's refufing to receive any ſtigend-money through 
the hands of the panncl. Had he been fo unwary (which, 
thanks to his prudence, he was not) as to receive money 
from the pannel, in the form of ſtipend; I am able to 
ſhew, that there never could have bzen an Aﬀociate Seſſion 
at Croſs-cauſey +, after this unlucky event, and that reſpecta- 
ble court muſt have been for ever annihilated : and it is much 
queſtioned, if Preſbyterian church-government could have 
ſurvived it. That the reader may ſee this matter in a proper 
tight, I defire that he will obſerve, what was the © truth a- 
„ mong Mr Gib's hands,” which the pannel had wantonly and 
wickedly ſacrificed, It was, as Mr Gib juſtly exprefles it, 
ic the teſtimony among my hands, for the Preſbyterial conſti- 
« tution and order of the Seffion, againſt the ſcandalous con- 
c quct of the proſecutors,” that is, the pannels. Now, let it 
be attended to, that the cauſe which Mr Gib combated with the 
pannels, was, as he ſays, the very being and cxiſtence of the 


Seſſion at Croſs- cauſey g, which they had impiouſly ſtruck at, 


* That 1 ſhould inſtantly drop the whole teſtimony among my hands, in behalf 
of the proper conſtitution and order of the ſeſſion, againſt the conduct of the pro- 
ſecutors. Ref. p. 114. Compared with p. 120, For my own part, I could never, 
all the time, entertain any fear ot a breach upon this affair; while nothing of the 
public cauſe and teftimony was in debate. ; 

II hepe to make it evident, that my proteſt was, in the circumſtantiate caſe, —of 
abſolute necefſity for the maintaining of Preſpyteiial government, in the ſcffion and 
congrezation immediately concerned Tb p. 79. | 

My proteſt was the only further means left me to try, for healing the breach ; 
the only proper method then left open to me, for maintain:ng any Preſbyterial 
or ſcriptural exiſtence of the ſeſſion. Tb. p. 8. 

I have been all along contending for the Preſbyterial conſtitution and order of 
the ſeſſion, for maintaining the Preſpyterial exiſtence of it, Ib. Pp. 192. 
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by their haughty and overbearing coatemptuouſneſs. If then, 
Mr Gib had unwarily homologated the ſacrifice which the 
pannels made of TRUTH, that is, the conſtitution and order 
of the ſaid Seſſion, where had that Seſſion, yea where had 
Preſbytery itſelf been this day? Upon this footing, every impar- 
tial perſon muſt agree with the Rev. Mr Gib, that the door 


was ſhut againſt ail propriety of his holding any communication 


with the pannel, unleſs at the expence of THE TES LIMONT 
AMONG HIS HANDS *; which was ſo eſſentially connected 
with the very exiſtence of the Seſſion, that had he dropped it, 
by receiving ſtipend through the pannel's hands, that eminent 


under pillar of Preſbytery muſt have been razed to the ground, 


and lain, alas, in perpetual ruins. 

The iſſue of this pecuniary affair betwixt Mr Gib and the 
pannel, affords a very remarkable confirmation of the above 
arguments ; and clearly ſhews, what a handle he would have 
made of that gentleman's receiving money immediately through 
his hands, The following letter, which tell into my hands by 
a particular accident, plainly demonſtrates the prudence and 
neceſſity of Mr Gib's declining to receive ſo much as a thilling 
from him in perſon. 


To the Rev. Mr William MonCRiEFF, Minifter of the Go- 
ſpel in the Aſſociate congregation at Alioa, and Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity to the whole Afjociated church. 


KEY. Sin, 


OU were pleaſed fome time ago, in preſence of the Aſſo- 
ciate Synod, to pronounce the awful ſentence of A P O- 
STASY + upon us. Conſidering the reſpect due to the in- 
fallible chair of divinity, which you ſo worthily fill, in the Aſ- 
ſociated church, this could not fail to fit very heavy upon us; 


and we ſincerely aſſure you, that it produced the very ſame diſmal 


effects upon us, which the excommunication of Meſſ. Erſkines, 
Fiſher, &c. did upon the Rev. Mr Adam Gib ; which, as he 
juſtly obſerves, Opn his ſpirits ſo much, as threatened to 


* Unleſs 1 would agree to give up with the whole of the aforefaid teſtimony a- 
mong my hands. K,. p. 115. 

+ They bring in ſome others to ſhare with me, in the extravagancies of perſon 
abuſe. For this purpoſe, they ſingle out two of my brethren. We were 
« truly ſorry” (fay they) to ſee the Rev. Mr Moncrieff following the footſteps 
« of Mt Gib, calumniating us before a multitude ;” though the pretended _ 
lumny was a moſt notorious truth, 2 they had deſer ted the Lord's 4 


2. 139. 
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ſhorten his days. But we beg leave to inform you, in that gentle- 
man's words, that, in this uke we have got our Judgments 
end conſciences ſatisfied, over the belly of a{fection and inclina- 
tion *, as really and truly, and in much the ſame way, that 
Mr Gib did his in the other. For, on the 25th of April 1568, 
we received a full pardon, not only of our apoſtaly, but of 
all our other crimes, under the hand of Mr Adam Gib; 
by a tranſaction betwixt him and one of our number, in which 
he graciouſly condeſcended to receive ſtipend-money from him, 
and thereby did fully exoner bim, and conſequently us alſo. 


We have preſumed to tranſmit you a copy of this ACT OF 


GRACE +; and we entreat that we may be thereby reſtored 


to the honour of your good opinion, as well as to the favour 


of the Rev. Mr Adam Gib. We arc, 
Rev. SIR, 
With all humility, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervants. 


They fetch another ſtroke at me, from the file of their new profeſſion; as, in 


| two different places of theimfibel, they ſpeak of how active he was,—ſo very 


« active, in proſecuting a number of his brethren, the length of the highe/t gen- 
* fur: of the church.” But they knew well, that I was far from being the firſt 
mover in this hated procedure: and if the Lord had not been pleafed to endue 


. ſome of my Rev fathers with more honeſty and zeal,—tinat point of teſtimony 


might perhaps have been neglected, for me at leaſt, to this very day. I will al- 
ways remember, how much the oppreſſion upon my ſpirit, before I attained to 
the ſame clearneſs with them, —had threatened to ſtorten my days, But ] got my 


Judgment and conſcience ſatisfied upon the ſubject, over the belly of affection and 


inclination; and ſo ] continue to this day. Ref. p. 38 


+ Mutual Diſcharge between the Rev. Mr Adam Gib and George Anderſon, and 
T-—s Kk-—r. 


His account of charge and diſcharge betwixt the Aſſociate Congregation at 
Edinburgh, and T-—s K——r -—————-—< in Edinburgh; being this 

day examined by the Rev. ir Adam Gib minifter of the goſpel in ſaid Aſſociate 
Conpregation, and ſub-tackſman of the church and ſeſſion houſe built upon the 
ground ſet in tack by Henry Robertſon ſhoemaker, portioner of Belfield, in the 
pariſh of St Cuthbert's, to John B: yſſon and others, for the behoof of the ſaid At- 
ſociate Congrezation; the ſame is found to be rightly ſtated, and that the charge a- 
mounts to four hundred and fortv-eight pounds three ſhillings and fixpence half. 
penny, and the diſcharge to three hundred and ninety-nine pounds eighteen ſhil- 
lings and ſeven pence, both Sterling; whereby there is a balance due by the ſad 
T-—s$ K-—r of torty-cight pounds four ſhillings and eleven pence halfpenny 
Sterling : which balance he has inſtantly paid over to the ſaid Mr Adam Gib, 
as ſub tack man aforeſaid, to account and in payn:ent pro farts of the ſtipend due 
to him by ſaid Aſſociate Congregation. AND THEREFORE the ſaid Mr Adam 
Gib tor himſelf, and as taking burden upon him for ſaid Aſſociate Congregation, 
with con ent of George Anderſon tenant in Saughton, to whom he had afligned 


the foieſaid balince for his behcof, on the one part; and the faid 'F-—-s K——r: 


on the other part; hereby mutually exoner, quit claim, and difcharge each other, 
their heirs, executors, and ſucceſſors, of the foregoing account, whole articles 
therein contained, and balance of forty-eight pounds four ſhillings and eleven 
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Let the reader now judge, what good reaſon Mr Gib had 
to refuſe having any immediate civil tranſactions with any one 
of the pannels, after he is informed, that they had no more 
ground to inform Mr Moncrieſt, that they were pardoned, 
than Mr Gib's receiving money (not immediately, but) mediately 
from one of their number, and that too through the interven- 
I have attcntively conſt- 


tion of ſeveral other perſons bands. 
1 dered the nature of this writ, which they call a pardon and 
# | act of grace; and I am able to ihew, that it is neither a mate- 
' _ rial nor a formal act of pardon, either of their browbeating 
or their apoſtaſy. I will admit, that, at the time mentioned in 

the letter, Mr Gib had ftipend-money paid for his behoof, by 

one of the pannels ; but I utterly deny, that the fame identical 
ſum of movey was paid to him. The caic was preciiely thus *. 


pence halffenny Sterling due thereon by the ſaid T $ F-—r; ard kewiſe of 
the proceſs raiſe] at the inſtance of the ſaid Georve Anderſon again{t the ſaid 
T—-—s KR r, before the Sheriff of Edinburgb, for payment of ſaid balance; 
and of all further action, diligence, and execution competent, or that way be 
competent, to follow thereon for ever. Which difrharge, the ſaid Mr Adam 
Gib, with conſent and taking burden on him as faid is, and the ſaid T—s K r, 
bind and oblige them, their heirs and ſucceſſors, to warrant to be good and ſuffici- 
ent to each other, at all hands, and againſt all deadly, as law will, In witneſs 
whereof, this and the preceding page (wrote by Alexander D lyeli, clerk to 
Alexander Gordon writer in Edinburgh) are ſub{cribea by the fads Mr Adam 
Gib, at Edinburgh, the twenty-fifth day of April, teventeen hundred and fixty- 
eight years, before theſe witneſſes, William Fullerton ſtudent of philoſophy in 
Edinburgh, and Alexander Beverly upholſt erer there; and by the ſaid George 
Anderſon, at Saughton, the ſaid twenty-fifth day of April and year iorcfaid, be- 
fre theſe witneiſes, George Anderſon his on, and Walter Minto porter in Edin- 
burgh ; and by the ſaid T——s K—-r, at Edinburgh, the thirtieth day of the 
ſaid wonth of April and vear foreſaid, before theſe witneſſes, the faid Alexander 
« Gordon and e agg Lalyell. F | 

F WILLIAM FULLERTON, 5:ttnefs, | 
g ALEXANDER Bro 207. V. ADAM GiB. 
GEORGE ANDERSON, fes. 
WALTER NMIXTO. witneſs. GEORGE ANDERSON, 
ALEXANDER GORDON, witneſc. 

. T—s E—R. 

ALEXANDER DALYELL, Wiinefs, 


* Mr K——:r's ſecond letter to Mr Gib, taken from Reaſons of freoteſl, &c. p. 64. 
Etibagh, Jan. 1. 1767, 
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kxvy. IX. 
Wrote you the 4th ult. deſiiing to know at what hour next day it would be 


convenient for my waiting upon you to pay you the deficiency of ſtipend pre- 
ſently due to you by i e coneregation, fo fir as ſome money in my hands. ariſing 
from tlic ſeat-:ents, would go. I have before me your 1eply of ſame date, where- 
in you Uri e may not give you nor myſelf the trouble of waiting uon you about 
that buſineſs, as you ſay yon cannot enter upon it with me. Your reafons for 
ſuch reply you wilt poſſbly explain afterwards; and it wil then be time enough 
for me to tr5uble you with any remarks thereon. Veantime I miſt heg leave to 
tel! you, that it vives me ſome concern to find, by various reports, that J am re- 
proached with Keeping you cut of your money. What has given rife t. fo malicf- 
6252 calumny, Ifhall not pretend to ſay: but you a:8s no doubt Saufible, that it 


ks i 


Mr G:3's conſcience not permitting him to receive money im- 
mediately from the pannel's hands, and he being obſtinately re- 
foived to decoy him into this ſnare, Mr Gib found it neceflary, 
as he informs the public, to borrow a ſum of money to the ex- 
tent of that part of his ſtipend which lay in the pannel's hands, 
and to give George Anderion tenant in Saughton (whoſe con- 
ſcience is not ſo delicate in money-matters) an aflignation to the 
faid debt; which was immediately put into the hands of a 
lawyer *. Mr Gib's prudence and diſcretion in this ſtep are, 
to me at leaſt, very admirable. For J cannot conceive a more 
effectual method of refining money, and purifying it of all 
droſs, ſo as to make it ſit light enough upon the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous conſcience, than by making it paſs, by way of mint, 
through the hands of two or three gentlemen of the law, Mr 
Gib, being well appriſed of this, put the foreſaid aflignation to 
his ſtipend, into the hands of a lawyer, and cauſed him com- 
mence an action for the ſame againſt the pannel, before the 
ſheriff-court of Mid-Lothian. This prudent expedient might, 
I doubt not, in due time have anſwered Mr Gib's end. But 
as the judge in that court ſeemed neither to underſtand the na- 
ture of that infection which gold is capable of catching from 
impure hands, nor to comprehend the nature of Mr Gib's 
ſcruples of conſcience, about touching ſuch infe&ed money; 
there was reaſon to fear, that he might have ordained him to re- 
ceive his ſtipend immediately from the pannel, and perhaps con- 
demned the ſaid Mr Gib to pay the coſts of ſuit alſo. On theſe 
is without the ſmalleſt foandation, as you have yourſelf only to blame that you 


have not received every farthing due to you by the congregation, ſo far as ſome 
money in my hands belonging to them will go. 


Iam till ready to wait upon you, at any time you pleaſe to appoint, for the bu- 


fineſs mentioned in my laſt. T ſhould be very glad you would order a meeting of 
the whole managers to be called, that I may have an opportunity of accounting 
to them for my intromiſſions with the public money, ſince my laſt clearance with 
them ; and (as was done immediately after my laſt ſettlement with the managers\ 
that you would be pleaſed to call a congregational meeting, that T may have the 
ſatisfaction of exonering myſelf to them of my intremiffions with their money, 
fince my ſaid laft ſettlement with the managers. And after all this is done, if the 
congregation thall incline either to continue or change their preſent managers, £ 
ſhall be entirely paſſive. But I ſhould reckon it a breach of the truſt repoſed in 
me by the congregation as a manager, to ſubmit to your putting in or turning out 
managers at your pleaſure. I remain, 
Rev. SIR, 7 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
4 s 8 EK 


The real ſcheme, for having me deprived of as Much of the money as they 
could get into their hands, unleſs I wouid receive it upon the ſcandalous terms 
aforementioned, is now ſufficiently evident. Ref. p. 173. 
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accounts that gentleman found it neceſſary to drop the proceſs, 
and compromiſe the matter; but it muſt be obſerved, that he 
took care to do this, in ſuch a way as could import neither a 
material nor formal approbation of any part whatſoever of the 
pannel's guilt, It is true, that Mr Gib was genzroufly pleaſed 
to pay the pannel's expences of defending himſelf in court; 
but I deſire it may be obſerved, that this was only giving the 


pannel money, and not a receiving any from him; things which 


in their nature are entirely different. Betides, it is to be re- 
membered, that although the pannel paid Mr Gib's ſtipend to 


Mr Gordon his agent; yet it is probable, that this fame ſum or 


money was never in Mr Gib's hands, and that he did not ſo 
much as touch it, as he had aſſigned the fame to his friend 
George Anderſon *, ſome months before, tor a pure and clear 
ſam of the ſame extent. I obſerve indeed, that the pannels, 


in their letter to Mr Moncrieff, lay much ſtreſs on the word 


exoner in the writ, pluming themſelves on this, as if it were a 
pardon in form of all their crimes. But this is owing to their 
miſtaking the meaning of it. Fxoner is a law-term, and never 
uſed in the ſtyle of pardons. Ab/oluticn, or ablolving one, is 
the phraſe uſed in theſe ecclefiaſtical acts, as I doubt not but 
Mr Moncrieff will convince them of in his anfwer to their 
letter. Beſides, the exonering mentioned in the paper is mu— 
tual, that is, on the part of the pannel, as well as Mr Gib's 
part. It cannot therefore bear the meaning which they put upon 
it, unleſs they were fo abſurd as to allege, that the pannel is ca- 
pable of being quits with Mr Gib, in this inſtance; while it is 
well known, that he is no more qualified to pardon Mr Gib, 
than that gentleman is capable of doing any thing againit any 

man, which needs to be pardoned. | 8 


ARTICLE 


TraT you the foreſaid pannels, 'T——s K 2 W 
B n, and R tM n, did, in a molt public and mali- 


cious manner, impeach the Rev. Mr Adam Gib, with the de- 
teſtable crimes of Jeſuitiſm and diſſimulation + ; and this you 


* After lying about a twelvemonth out of my money, I granted an affignation 
of the ſeat-rents in queſtion, (upon the footing of my ſub tack), to one who had 
lent me 50l. for ſupplying the place of it; that he might recover the money 


from Mr K-—r. But, after various applications made to him, he ſhifted from 


time to time; and has at length poſitively refuſed to make payment. Ref. p. 173. 
+ Such was the unwearied induſtry then uſed, - for getting me repreſented, far 


H 2 


, [ bo. 7 


did in print, in a pamphlet, publiſhed by von, entitled, RF A- 
SONS OF PROTEST, &c. with the abominable detign 
of procuring a ſentence of outlawry or cxile, againit the ſaid _ z 
Mr Gib, as an enemy to the liberties of his country: AND, 4 
as if this had been a ſmall matter, you wickedly endeavoured 7 
to prove, that he was guilty of the groffeſi diſingenuity in puth- 
ing the Aflociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh to grant a disjunc- 2 
tion to the Seceding people at Leith from Mr Gib's congrega— 
tion, while, as you falſcly allege, he was doing all he could in | 
private to oppole this ſame deſign. This your crime is aggrava— 
ted to the higheſt degree of guilt ; in as much as you yourſelves 
were witneſſes to the plentiful tears which Mr Gib ſhed, with 1 
all the importunity of a ſupplicant, for the ſaid disjunction ; „ 
yet ſuch was the hardneſs of your hearts, that theſe melting ' 
tears could not ſoften them, nor prevent you from blaſphe- 
ming theſe, by calling them the tears of a crocodile. 


LU $STRATION:. 


Tus article of indictment exhibits a very ſtriking evidence 
of the calumnious diſpoſition of the pannels. They have 
thought proper to charge the Rev. Mr Gib with the crimes of ö 
Jeſuitiſm and diſſimulation. Without determining whether F 
theſe charges are ſynonymous, or ſpecifically different, I ſhall 
proceed to conſider the import of them, and ſhew how unjuſt- 
ly the pannels have advanced them againſt Mr Gib. 

The name Feſuit, to the ears of a Briton, conveys the idea i \ 
of an enemy to our happy conſtitution, both in church and 
ſtate. It would ſeem, then, that the pannels intended, by this 
imputation, to repreſent the Rev. Mr Gib, as a perſon diſaſ- ; 
fected to the government of his country. But nothing can e- 2 

qual the malice of this charge, except the inſidious manner in 

which it is laid. | 

Men are, on ſome occaſions, under particular impulſes of 
mind, which at the time they can neither account for nor ex- 
plain; and yet, in ſome after period, they find, that, in ſuch ; 
caſes, it was their good genius which influenced them to take 


n 


and near, as a fort of execrable monſter; or, according to the ſtyle now uſed a- 
about me hy the libellers, as one who deſerved to be © driven into exile from al- 
«* moſt every nation,” like a Spani'h Teſuit,—* whoſe name from Teſus, but 

, whoſe arts from hell.” And that induſtry was far from being unſucceſsful. 1 
was brought under a general odium on all hands, through all the bounds of the 5e- 
@flion; my name was in ſome places become a nuiſance, | Ref e. 1 16. 


ved 
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uch ſteps as theſe ſecret impreſſions impelled them to *. I 
have ſeldom obſerved a more convincing evidence of the truth 
of this, than in the caſe of the Rev. Mr Gib. As if he had 
clearly foreſeen, by what means, I ſhall not determine, that 
the charge of diſaffection to government might, in proceſs 
of time, be advanced againſt him; he was prompted, by I 
know not what cauſe, timeouſly to obviate this malicious charge, 
by publithing, in the Scots Magazine for May 1765, a diſtin& 
account of the noble ſtand which he made for the ſupport of 
his Majeſty's perſon and government, in the memorable year 
1745. Let the pannels hear it and bluſh, In thetime of that 
daring rebellion, when the rebels had poſleflion of this city, 
Mr Gib retired to a village only. three or four miles diſtance 
from his meeting-houſe in Briſto ; when certain clergymen of 
this city, yet alive, hardly thought themſelves ſafe, at fifty 


miles diſtance from it; and there boldly preached and prayed 


againſt the luckleſs chevalier and his followers, and that too 
when ſome of the rebels were within hearing of him; at leaſt, 
they might have been ſo, if they had a mind. Let me aſk, 
Did any of the eſtabliſhed clergy of this city behave in this 
intrepid manner? No: they fled to a man, and had not the 
courage either to pray for the King, or preach to his ſubjects, 
almoſt within fight of the ſpot, where each of them received 
140 1. a-year, for doing nothing elſe. Beſides, it was well 
known at that time, though almoſt forgotten, until Mr Gib 
very ſcaſonably put the public in remembrance of it, that a 
certain rebel more daring than his companions, reſolutely diſ- 
charged his fuſee at Mr Gib, as he paſſed the highway: yet 
even this attack, bold as it was, gave Mr Gib leſs diſturbance, 
I dare ſay, than ſome of the pannels haughty overbearing 
looks. I very much doubt, if all our Rev. dignitaries of this 
church, who are preſently in poſſeſſion of the chaplainſhips, 
deaneries, and other eccleſiaſtic places in the gift of the King, 
are able, among them all, to preſent an account of ſuch ſub- 


There is no reaſon to charge the author with enthuſiaſm for this obſervation. 
Gentlemen of the law are very ſeldom ſubject to this diſeaſe. If the inſtance to 
which the obſervation 1s applied did not ſufficiently illuſtrate the truth of it, it 
might be demonſtrated from the follow ing fact which Mr Gib relates in his Refuge, 
&c. p. 189 In the year 1767, there was reaſon to ſuſpect that the members of 
the Aſſociate Synod were likely to go by the ears, and that the controverſy be- 


twixt Mr Gib and the pannels would have terminated in the utter diſſolution of - 


that Rev, body, This melancholy event had in all probability taken place, if cer- 
tain of their friends in diſtant corners of the country, who (as Mr Gib expreſ- 
** ſes it) had no particular knowledge of the ſtate of matters,” had not luckily 
prevented the fame by their prayers, 
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ftantial ſervices in behalf of the crown. And certainly the value 
of theſe is not a little enhanced, by the modeſt manner in 
which they are repeated. For, as Mr Gib very juſtly obſerves, 
in his printed account of them, he has © given pretty good e- 
„ vidence of his being nowiſe diſpoſed for oftentation on this 
« fſuhject.“ But fill it ought to be remembered, that there is 
2 degree of juſtice which merit always owes to it{clf, 

But the pannels, when beaten from one poſt, will no doubt, 
according to their manner, betake themſelves to another. Ir 
is not diſaffection to the government, they will now tell the 
world, that they mean, when they impeach Mr, Gib with 


Jeſuitiſm ; but downright kypocriſy and diflimulation, In or- 


der to ſet the malice of the pannels, in this matter, in a proper 
light, I ſhall condeſcend upon all thoſe inſtances of Mr Gib's 
conduct, which the panacls themſelves, with all their ill-natu— 


red quickneſs, have been able to point out, as having the leaſt 


appearance of diſingenuity or diflimulation; and, to their 
confuſion, I will give a plain and fatisfacttory explanation of 
each of theſe, 

In the affair of erecting a Seceding congregation at Leith, 
the panaels have thought fit to charge Mr Gib with the groſſ- 
eſt diſſimulation, by aſtirming, that he promoted this deſign 
in public, by ſpeeches and otherwiſe; and yet all the while op— 
poſed the ſame in private, by what they are pleaſed to call the 
moſt ſcandalous underhand dealing. Icould ſhortly repcl this 
calumnious charge againit Mr Gib, without ſo much as enter- 
ing upon a particular examination of his conduct in this buſi- 
nefs ; by ſhewing the groſs abſurdity and impoffibility of ſuch an 
imputation. For, as Mr Gib juitly obſerves, © it muſt be 
« groſsly abſurd, to ſuppoſe the worit perſon in the world 
ec capable of ſuch oppoſite diſpoſitions at the ſame time, as the 
« pannels aſcribe to him *, by this charge. No doubt they will 


* They charge me with groſs diſſimulation, glaring difingenrity, and Jeſuitical du- 


glicity,—in the affair of the new congregation at Leith, For making out this 


charge, they acknowledge on the one hand.—that J inſiſted warmly, vry warmly, 


in favours of Leith affair; that l continued to infift in the moſt ſtrenuous manner, 


adding tears, weeping loud: that I thus promoted the ſcheme with ail my might, 
and recommended it to the Preſbytery with al the warmth of eloquence. On the 
other hand, they repreſent all this as acting under a mas, —having the Seceders 
at Leith as the object of my vengeance ; and making ſuch appearances in their be- 
half, tha? the wreaking of my vengeance whin them might be th: more effettual and con. 
fpicuoms. And what I inſiſt upon here, is. that it muſt be graſi abſurd, to ſup- 
poſe the worſt perſon in the world capable of ſuch oppoſite diſpoſitions at the ſame 
time, as are here aſcribed to me; exch of theſe diipoſitions in full ſtrength, and 
the force of the one no way impairing that of the other. Kef. fref. p. x. 
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tell the wad: 4 Hr Gib was influenced by three different 


principles of action, in his conduct, as to Leith affair. But I 
deſire them to remember, that though he allows that theſe 
principles were different, yet he docs by no means grant that 
they were oppyſite to one another, for all theſe concurred to 
promote one and the ſame end. But to ſuppoſe that Mr Gib 
was influenced by a principle of oppoſition to that deſign in 
private, and another principle of promoting it in public ; and 
that both theſe principles were at the fame time equally power- 
ful and cogent ; is not only an abſurdity in philoſophy, but a 
reducing Mr Gib to ſuch a ſtate of inaction and ſuſpenſe (ike 


the aſs between the two bundles of hay) as leaves him no de- 


termining principle at all. Either this mult be true, or, as Mr 


Gib obſerves, he muit be the worſt perſon in the world; which, 
no doubt, is ſufficient of itſelf to demonſtrate, in a very ſatis- 
factory manner, the abſurdity of the imputation. 

Dut what do they mean, when they ſpeak of Mr Gib's under- 
hand dealing, in the affair of Leith *? It is his drawing papers, 
(fay they) earneſtly praying the Aſſociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh 
to prevent the erection of a Seceding congregation at Leith; 
while he himſelf was dunning and importuning the ſaid Preſhy- 
tery in public to grant them an immediate disjunction, in order to 
their being erected into a diſtinct congregation +. And will 
they call this diſſimulation? Is Mr Gib the firſt who has pled for 


the ſucceſs of the ſame meaſure in public, which he has written 
againſt in private? Have they never heard of many celebrated 


divines, who have written 1n private againſt thoſe very doc- 
trines and opinions, which they have both ſubſcribed, and ſo- 
lemnly declared their belief of, in public? I can condeſcend 
upon a late inſtance of this innocent practice, which happened 
within the bounds of the Synod of Glaſgow and Air. The 
Rev. Mr Ferguſon of Kilwinning, prompted by that freedom 
There is a moſt hideous roaring againſt me throughout the Jidel, upon the 
complex tenor of my conduct about Leith affair — I am charged with abominas 
bl-, ſhocking, ſhameſul, hatiſul conduct, aruble-deatine, fh:fiing fiaes, glaring difins 
genuiiy, couduct ſhameſutly diſingenuous ; groſs, ſhameful diſſimulation; a daſiar 


and unchriſtian &cvice ; ſhuffling, duplicity, undes and dealing, truly Jeſuilical du- 
#iicity : and I am, upon the matter, ſet apart ſor a poſt of honour in the ſociety of 


- Jeruits; as worthy of being driven into eile from almoſt every nation, with that ſo- 
ciety whoſe name hom Jeſus, but whoſe arts {10m hell. Retupe, P. 45. 


+ I am repreſented as having diſſimble the matter, when they charged it upon 
me as my paper. But was there any difimulation in my behaving on the reſerve, 
with men who came in upon me ſo indecently? My acknowledging to them the 
hand J had in it, was rather filly ; as they had no title to be anſwered, though I 


knew no reaſon to be aſhamed of it, Ib. #. 43. 
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of inquiry, which is the inſeparable attendant of a liberal 
mind, found himſelf obliged privately to write, in the Scots 
Magazine, againſt certain antiquated doctrines of the Confeſ- 
ſion of Faith, which he had publicly ſubſcribed. The drum- 
mer of Beith, it ſeems, (for drummers are always noiſy), im- 
mediately beat an alarm to the public, by libelling the poor 
gentleman at the bar of the Preſbytery of Irvine; as if, for- 
ſooth, the main pillar of the church had been undermined, by 
ſome little freedoms which Mr Ferguſon had uſed, in the Ma- 
gazine, with the foreſaid ſuperannuated book, although, I am 
ſure, it is long ſince exauctorated by PRESCRIPTION. 
But when this cauſe came before the Rev. the Synod of Glaſ- 
gow and Air, did they either pronounce Mr Ferguſon a Jeſuit, 
or his conduct in privately writing againtt the doctrines which 
he had publicly ſubſcribed, to be either diſſimulation or diſin- 
genuity ? No: that worthy body of men underi:o0d the na- 
ture of theſe imputations too well, to fix them rathly upon any 
man, far leſs a clergyman, for a matter which, though trivial 
in itfelf, yet, in its conſequences, might have touched the 
characters of many of the Rev. order, in both kingdoms, in 
a very ſenſible manner. No doubt it was that juſt regard ch 
every man owes to his own character, as well as his ider, 
which influenced MANY of the members of that Rev. cuurt, 
to conſider Mr Ferguſon's conduct in the charitable and inof- 
fenſive light, in which it appeared to them. The Synvu nad 
no leſs than an imperial pattern for this their teudernels and 
charity to their good brother, in that noble prince, who de- 
clared, that if he were to ſee a prieſt in the very act of adultery 
with his neighbour's wife, he would, rather than expoſe the order, 
throw his cloak over the Rev. lecher, and thus conceal his crime. 

It gave me great pleaſure, as it did alſo, Iam perſuad-d, all 
the friends to liberty of ſentiment, to hear that the Very Rev, 
the Synod of Glaſgow and Air had diſmiſſed the proceſs againſt 
Mr Ferguſon. At the ſame time I cannot help reflecting on 
that Rev. court, for not teſtifying their indignation, in a more 
ſpirited manner, againſt the unprecedented inſolence of the 
drummer of Beith. Shall every fellow in a livery-coat, with a 
drum dangling around his neck, be permitted to beat the rabble 


to arms, againſt any honeſt clergy man, who generouſly afferts 
the privilege and right of his order to freedom of ſentiment ? 

If ſuch inſolence is ſuffered to paſs with impunity, what can we 
expect but that every town and village, which happens to be 
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bleſſed with a clergyman of liberal ſentiments, and at the fame 
time keeps a fanatical drummer, ſhall immediately become a 


1 


ſcene of wild uproar and noiſy confuſion. 
It has long been occaſion of real concern to all the friends of 


liberty and learning, that the door of admiſſion into public of- 


fice in this church is fo ſtrait and narrow, that many gentle- 


men of the fineſt accompliſhments cannot enter thereby, with- 


out bringing an imputation upon their ſincerity and ingenuity. 
This is entirely owing to the unneceſſary trammels of antiqua- 
ted creeds and confeſſions, with which the conſciences of cler- 


gymen muſt of neceſſity be encumbered, before they can be en- 


titled to the legal profits of their office. It is believed by 
many, that the low ſtate of polite literature in North Britain, 
is one of the unhappy effects of ſubſcription of the national 
creed. Bigotry, and attachment to antiquated ſyſtems, have 
been always the greateſt hindrances to the advancement of 


learning. This conſideration obliges me, with all deference; 


to diſſent from the opinion of the Rev. Dr Robertſon, who, in 
his Hiſtory of Mary Queen of Scots, aſcribes the flow progreſs 
of polite literature and poliſhed manners, in the northern parts 
of this iſland, to cauſes very different. Our neighbours of Eng- 
land, as that gentleman very juſtly obſerves, got the ſtart of us, 


and almoſt reached the very ſummit of the mountain of polite li- 


terature, before we had well begun to climb up its ſide. But 1 
muſt beg leave to inform him, that this was by no means owing 
to the fanciful cauſes to which he afligns it; but rather to that 
freedom of ſentiment, which was happily introduced among 
the Engliſh clergy, in the matter of ſubſcription to the thirty- 
nine articles of the church of England, the Athanaſian, and 
other ſyſtematical creeds. The reſtoration of Charles the Se- 
cond was the grand æra, which ftands ſo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed in the Engliſh annals, for the introduction of freedom. 
of ſentiment into South Britain. Then it was, that ſome of 
the brighteſt luminaries of the Engliſh church, buriting aſun- 
der the ignoble fetters of vows and ſubſcriptions, led the way 
to freedom of inquiry, by renouncing Preſbytery, and the So- 
lemn League and Covenant, all which (through the neceſſity of 
the times) they had ſubſcribed; and afterwards ſubſcribing the 
form of the Epiſcopal hierarchy, and the oath of ſupremacy. 
From that memorable period, the clergy of the church of 
England have gradually advanced in freedom of inquiry; and 
many of them have attained ſuch a degree of perfection in this 
* * 2 
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article, that they can to-day ſubſcribe the Nicene and the Acha- 
naſian creed, and next day write againſt both. Mr Ferguſon” $ 
conduct may be, therefore, tully juſtified, by a variety of pre- 
cedents among his own order in South, as well as in North 
Britain. . 

I have a proof of this juſt now before me. The celebrated 
Biſhop of Glouceſter ſubſcribed all the creeds, which are neceſ- 
{ary to qualify for an Engliſh biſhoprick. When he ordains 
prieſts to his dioceſe, he ſolemnly confers the indelible charac- 
ter upon the candidate, in theſe words, Receive thou the Holy 
Ghot; and yet his Lordſhip has roundly told the world. m 
print, that the aſſiſtance and direction of the Holy Spirit is 
entirely needleſs and unneceſſary, in this enlightened and re- 
fined age of the world *. Such high examples of freedom of 
ſentiment, muſt undoubtedly have due influence upon the in- 
ferior Engliſh clergy. 

We cannot go ſo far back in tracing the origin of freedom, 
in the matter of ſubſcription to creeds, among our Scotch cler- 
gymen. This privilege ſeems to have been little known in Scot- 
land, until the year 1716, when the celebrated Profeſſor, Simſon 
of the univerſity of Glaſgow, made a noble ſtand for freedgm of 
inquiry. From that period, it muſt be acknowledged, liberality 
of ſentiment has made a very rapid progreſs among the facred 
order in North Britain: and learning and the fine arts have flou- 
riſhed ſo much, that our church now affords hiſtorians, poli- 
ticians, connoiſſeurs in agriculture, tragedy writers, and actors 
alſo, equal to any of Engliſh growth. This is entirely owing to 
the free and liberal mode of ſubſcribing the Confeſſion of Faith, 
which has ſo happily taken place. For had not this lucky ex- 
pedient been invented, of ſubſcribing the Confeſſion of Faith, as 
a matter of form, and not as a matter of conſcience, this ew ch 
could never have boafted of many of theſe ſhining ornaments, 


and the nation had ag continued i in its former uncultivated 
rudeneſs and barbarity. 5 


A rule of faith being now eſtabliſhed, the conviction which the weight of hu- 
man teſtimony, and the concluſions of human reaſon, afford us of its truth, are 
abundantly ſufficient to ſupport us in our religious perſeverance ; and therefore it 
muſt certainly be a great mark of fanaticiſm, to expect ſuch divine communice- 
tions, as though no ſuch rule of faith was eſtabliſhed ; and alſo highly preſumptu- 
ous or fanatical, to imagine that rule to be ſo obſcure, as to need the further aſſiſt 
ance of the Holy Sprrit, to explain his own meaning.—The doctrine of grace: or, 
The office and operations of the Holy Spirit vindicated from the inſults of infide- 
lity, and the abuſes of fanaticiſm; by Dr William Warburton, Lord Bithop of 
Glouceſter, Page 88. | 


I 


E 


I know indeed, that ſome whimſical people look upon it as 
downright equivocation, to ſubſcribe the creed of any ſociety, 
as a term of admiſſion into it, in the way of compliment to the 
forms of that ſociety, and not ſtrictly in a way of conſcience. 
But this is owing to their affixing too contracted an idea to the 
word equivocation. According to the lateſt improvements in 
moral philoſophy, equivocation, in ſome caſes, is not only 
lawful, but laudable; as the reader will ſee demonſtrated in a 
treatiſe of moral philoſophy written by the late Mr Hutcheſon 
of the college of Glaſgow, and recommended by the Rev. Dr 
Leechman. Equivocation, according to that author's doctrine, 
is very lawful, when it may be inſtrumental in preventing dan- 
ger to ſociety, Now, upon the ſuppoſition, that ſome other 
fanatical drummer ſhould appear, and take it into his head to 
libel a clergyman of liberal ſentiments, before ſome Preſbytery 
of narrower principles than that of Irvine ; would not the dan- 
ger of depoſition to himſelf, and the injury which ſociety muſt 
thereby ſuſtain, warrant him to ward off the impending blow, 
according to the example of the great Profeflor Simſon, by 
declaring his adherence to the Confeſſion of Faith, as the con- 
feſſion of his faith, even although he may have both preached 
and printed too againſt the contents thereof, and intends to do 
fo overagain? It is very certain, that the ſociety of Jeſus had 
never maintained ſuch an uniform character for orthodoxy in 
the Catholic church, had it not been for their fayourite opi- 
nion concerning the lawfulneſs of equivocation. It is well 
known, that ſome members of that body have been convicted 
of treaſon, others of regicide, and others of rebellion : but I 
never heard of one of them who was convicted of hereſy in di- 
vinity, (one excepted, who was wrong in the head); and for 
this good reaſon, that when this accuſation has been in any in- 
ſtance advanced againſt them, they have always, with great 
dexterity, extricated themſelves from this inconveniency, by 
the laudable expedient of equivocation, and thus prevented 
danger to their ſociety, This is the great ſecurity of the Scotch 
clergy who ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Faith, in the above-men- 
tioned mannner, that no evil-diſpoſed perſons can have it in 
their power to convict them of hereſy ; becauſe the ſame pru- 
dent principles which influenced them to ſubſcribe, will readily 
extricate them alſo, ſhould they chance to be libelled for ei- 


ther preaching or writing in oppoſition to their ſubſcriptions.” 


Hence it is, that although ſeveral clergymen of liberal ſentments, 
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have of late been depoſed for drunkenneſs, adultery, and ſuch 
like crimes; yet the records of the church, for forty years back- 
wards, do not afford an inſtance of one of this character be- 


| ing either ſuſpended or depoſed from the miniſtry, for hereſy 


in doctrine ; which is a plain evidence, that freedom of ſenti- 
ment is the beſt ſhield under which a clergyman can ſecure 
himſelf, againſt the cenfures of the church, for what the vul- 
gar call error in doctrine. | 

I have often ranſacked every corner of my invention, in or- 
der to contrive a method for gentlemen of liberal ſentiments, 
to ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Faith, though they do not be- 
lieve it; and, at the ſame time, ſave the credit of their ſince- 
rity and ingenuity. At length, after great labour, I perſuade 
myſelf, I have hit upon a plan, which, I hope, will ſufficiently 
recommend itſelf to all thoſe gentlemen, for the eaſe of whoſe 
canſciences it is intended. I propoſe (and I beg leave to lay 
this propoſal before the governors of this church), that when 
a gentleman candidate is to receive ordination and collation 


to his benefice, he ſolemnly declare his belief of the Confeſ- 


fion of Faith, and ſubſcribe the ſame, without any objection, 
ſcruple, or ceremony. As ſoon afterwards as he ſhall find it 
neceflary, (the ſooner the better, for the ſooner the ſtomach 


diſcharges an unwholeſome meal, it is ſo much the better for 


the sonftitution), let him appear before the Preſbytery of which 
he happens to be a member. Haying compoſed his counte- 
nance into an air of penitence and contrition, let him volun- 
tarily confeſs his fin, in ſubſcribing the Confeſſion of Faith, 
ang entreat the Preſbytery to diſburthen his conſcience, by ac- 
cepting his renunciation of that raſh and inconſiderate deed. 


He may perhaps object, that if he withdraw his ſubſcription to 


the Confeſſion of Faith, he will not have it in his power to 
procure a charge of horning againſt the heritors of his pariſh, 
in caſe they prove dilatory in paying him his ſtipend. But I 
hope the gentleman': on prudence will direct him to obviate 
this inconvenience, by procuring an extract of both his ordi- 
nation and ſubſcription, at leaſt a whole month before he re- 
nounces the laſt of theſe. Having got this in his poſſeſſion, 
he may ſafely preach the whole year round, and write alſo, on 
occaſions, (provided he do it prudently), againſt the Confeſ- 
fion of Faith, and yet all the while receive his ſtipend punctu- 
ally. There are ſome fanatics, I know, in the church, who 
have not the courage to renounce their ſubſcriptions, merely 
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for what they call a point of honeſty. But will theſe gene- 
men take upon them to charge ſo many famous Englith divines 
with diſhoneſty, who ſubſcribed the form of Preſbyterian 
church-government, and the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
afterwards renounced all theſe ? Surely men may change their 
minds in matters of divinity, as well as in other caſes, without 
incurring ſuch an uncharitable imputation. Therefore to en- 
courage our young clergy to ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Faith, 


and to enabie them to vindicate their conduct when afterwards . 


they renounce their ſubſcriptions, I have added, at the foot of 


the page, a catalogue of celebrated names, by way of precedent 


to authoriſe this practice *. 

But leſt theſe examples ſhould not be reckoned ſufficient 
authority for the practice I am recommending, I ſhall add the 
following hiſtory of a clergyman of this church, as an addi- 
tional ſanction to it. The Rev. Mr , miniſter at 5 
when a candidate for ſacred orders, caſt his eye upon the church 
of „which was likely to be ſoon vacant, by the death of 
an aged incumbent. Having applied to the patron of that pa- 
riſh for a preſentation, that gentleman inſiſted for an obligation, 
under the young gentleman's hand, for the ſum of fifty pounds 
Sterling, as the condition of his granting him the preſenta- 
tion; which money was to be paid in the ſpace of months 
after his ſettlement. The unexperienced youth raſhly complied 
with the patron's covetous propoſal, wit hout conſidering, that, 
in doing ſo, he was thereby condemning himſelf to live on bread 
and water for a whole twelvemonth, by robbing himſelf of al- 
moit a whole year's ſalary. The conſideration of this, toge- 
ther with a demand made by the patron for the gol. at the 
term of payment agreed upon, bore ſo hard upon the young 
clergyman, that, at next meeting of the Preſbytery of which he 
was a member, he was obliged to diſburthen his conſcience, by 
voluntarily confeſſing, that he had been guilty of the hainous 


Dr John Dolben renounced” Preſby- 

tery and the Covenant, for the arch- 
| biſhoprick of York. 

Dr Lamplough, for the ſame ſee. 

Dr Ward, for the biſhoprick of Saliſ- 
. bury. 

Dr Benjamin Parry, for that of Oſſory. 

Dr Ironſide, for that of Briſtol. 

De Cartwright, for that of Cheſter. 

Dr Hall, for that of Oxford. 

Dr Vilams, for that of Chicheſter, 


Dr Topkins, for that of Londonderry. 


Dr Fowler, for that of Glouceſter, 


Dr Stratford, for that of Cheſter. 

Dr Huntington, for that of Gilmore. 
Dr Spratt, for that of Rocheſter. 

Dr Stillingfleet, for that of Worceſter. 
Dr Gauden, for that of Exeter. 

Dr Crow, for that of Durham. 

Dr Kidder, for that of Bath and Wells. 
Dr Turner, for that of Ely, Cc. &6. 


L'gaw's ſecond. letter 10 Ruddiman, p. 42. 
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crime of Simony; and praying that the Preſbytery would take 
all proper ſteps for purging him of this ſcandal. The caſe of 
this Rev. penitent having been heard at the bar of the General . 
Aſſembly in the year 175, that Venerable court pronounced 
his conduct to be downright Simony : but at the ſame time, on 
account of the ſorrow which he expreſſed for his behaviour in 
this unlucky buſineſs, they abſolved him from the ſcandal, by 
declaring the obligation granted by him to his patron to be null 
and void. This, together with a ſeaſonable admonition, migh- 
tily relieved the clergyman's conſcience, and enabled him ts 
bilk his. griping patron in the ſum of 501. Sterling. Let every 
young clergyman, in the article of ſubſcription, imitate this ex- 
xnple. Let him ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Faith, as a punc- | 
tilio requiſite in order to collation to his benefice ; and when he 
finds it convenient afterwards, let him, for the eaſe of his con- 
ſcience, make a voluntary confeſſion of his guilt in this parti- 
cular, to his immediate ſuperiors, and then humbly receive the 
| privilege of abſolution. 
BA I am ſenſible, that there ſtill remains a very gravelling cir- 
\ \-cumſtance, in the affair of ſubſcription, which may bear hard 1 
upon the conſciences of many clergymen of a liberal turn of 
mind: and that is, their being obliged to declare in public, vi- 
wa voce, that they firmly believe the whole doctrines contained 
in the Confeſſion of Faith. Although I think that this, with 
ſome other punctilios, (ſuch as obliging the Rev. candidate to 
declare, that he has uſed no influence whatſoever to procure 
the preſentation, in virtue of which he is to be ſettled, though | ©, 
perhaps it coſt him fifty pounds), might, with the greateſt pro-; 
priety, be omitted; yet, as the law rigorouſly ordains clergy- 
men to make ſuch a public declaration, I ſhall propoſe the ex- 
ample of an eminent divine, as a precedent for obviating the 
inconveniency attending this. 

If antiquity can give a ſanction to any meaſure, the follow- 
ing, I hope, will abundantly recommend itſelf to every Rev, 
clergyman of liberal ſentiments. It is no leſs than 1400 years 
ſince it was firſt put in practice, by that celebrated divine, the 
Rev. Dr ARIUS, 

That great champion for freedom of i inquiry, had the miſ- 
fortune to be cited before a general council; which, being com- 
poſed of a parcel of mere fanatics, raſhly condemned the valu- 
able improvements which that gentleman had, by his great criti- 
cal Kill, made in the ſyſtem of divinity. The Emperor Conſtan- 


| 1 
tine, who is well known to have been a dupe to the prieſthood, 
immediately took an occaſion to diſplay his zeal, by ordering the 
good Dr Arius into exile. Great intereſt having been uſed to 
prevail upon the Emperor to recall him from baniſhment, he 
was at length perſuaded to conſent to his return, but upon this. 
expreſs condition, that he ſhould publicly declare his belief of 


all the articles of the Nicene creed, and that too in preſence of 


his Imperial Majeſty. Rather than continue to ſuffer all the 
ſeverities of an unmerited exile, the Doctor, having ſeriouſly 
| weighed the matter, wiſely reſolved to return to his native 
country, and declare his belief of any creed, even of the Nicene 
one, though nothing could be more oppoſite to his private 
ſentiments. But as Conſtantine had impoſed this ceremony on 
him by way of penance, he very ingeniouſſy contrived the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem, in order to outwit him. For this purpoſe 
he extended a copy of his own creed upon parchment, in which 
he carefully inſerted all his own peculiar ſentiments, adding ar 
the ſame time a flat renunciation of all the articles of the Ni- 
cene creed, which in any inſtance were oppoſite to theſe. Ha- 
ving procured a large gown, he put his creed into his boſom, 
and wrapt his gown ſo tight. about his body, that it could not 
be obſerved. Thus prepared, he made his appearance before 
the Emperor, who immediately ordered the Nicene creed to be 
adminiſtered to him, article by article. At the concluſion of 
every article, the gentleman who read it, aſked Dr Arius, 
Po you, Sir, believe this, and are you reſolved to abide in 
the faith of this to your life's end?“ In order to convince 
Conſtantine of his ſincerity, the Doctor laid his hand upon his 
boſom, in which his own creed waswrapt up, and, in this po- 
ſtare, replied to each interrogatory, © Yes, Sir, I do believe 
« THIS, and I am determined to abide in the faith of THIS 
«© to my life's end.” Thus the good Doctor was reſtored to 
his liberty, without injuring either his creed or his confcience. 
In virtue of ſuch an illuſtrious precedent, I beg leave to pro- 
poſe to Dr Rn, Dr C-— ce, the Lord Conſervator of 
the church's privileges, and all our chief prieſts who preſide in 
the great national fanhedrim, that they exert all their influ- 
ence, in order to obtain the ſanction of the General Afembly 
to the following plan; which will, I am perſuaded, be a great 
relief to many tender conſciences, which groan under the bur- 
den of ſubſcriptions to the Confeſſion of Faith. 

I humbly propoſe therefore, that the Rev, candidate, whs 
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is to be ordained and collated to his benefice, ſhall be permit- 
ted, the day before the ceremony is to be performed, to ex- 
tend, in private, the confeſſion of his own faith, without be- 
ing obliged to ſhew the ſame to any perſon whatfoever. In this 
taſk, let the gentleman be eſpecially careful to do juſtice to his 
own creed, by expreſsly ſpecifying the various articles in divini- 
ty, of the truth of which he is preſently perſuaded, becauſe o- 
therwiſe he may be in danger of inſincerity and diſingenuity. 
No matter upon what plan his crecd is formed, whether that 
of Dr Aklus, Dr Socixus, or Dr ARMuINIUSs; provided he 
firmly believes all the articles of it; for any one of all theſe wil 
perfectly correſpond with the meaſure which I am propoſing. 
On the morning of the day on which he is to be ordained, when 
he dreſſes, let him put a copy of his own confeffion of faith 
in his breaſt, next to his ſhirt, carefully buttoning his cloaths, 
that it may not be obſerved. Or, if it ſhould be the gentleman's 
good fortune to be tranſlated to this city, or any other, where 
the clergy wear gowns ; let him, in ſuch cafe, carefully wrap 
his black gown around him, that the eyes of the vulgar, who 
are ever jealous. and prying, may not difcern the innocent arti- 
fice. When the pill at length is to be ſwallowed, in prefence 
of the congregation, and the officiating clergyman reads the ar- 
ticles of the. formula, concerning the Confeflion of Faith, the 
Catechiſms, &c. and then ſolemnly afks the candidate, © Sir, 
*, do you believe this, and are you refolved to abide in the 
6 faith of this to your life's end?“ then, to convince the con- 
gregation of his ſincerity, let him clap his hand to his breaſt, 
and, after making a handſome bow, let him reply: „ Yes, 
« Sir, I do believe THIS, and I am reſolved to abide in the 
« faith of THIS to my life's end,” Let the Rev. candidate 
lay his hand on his breaſt, at every anſwer he returns : for it 
is 2 very graceful, as well as folemn attitude, for a gentleman 
to ſtand forth before a multitude, with his right arm proper- 
ly elevated, in the oratorial taſte, and his hand gently laid 
upon his heart. Beſides, this poſture will undoubtedly con- 
vince the congregation, of which he is then receiving the 
charge, that he is laying their ſpiritual concerns, as well as the 
doctrines of the Confeſſion of Faith, very ſeriouſly to heart. 

I ſhall only add to this plan, a neceſſary hint to the candi- 
date, as to the form of extending his private confeſſion of 
faith. As no man is maſter of his own views of things, but 


muſt. of neceſſity change his ſentiments, with reſpect to both 
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doctrines and opinions, according to the meaſure of evidence 


with which theſe ſtrike his mind; J am for no clergyman's ri- 
gidly binding up his conſcience to any ſyſtem of divinity what- 
joever, however liberal it may be, without reſerving to him- 
ſelf full liberty of retr eating from any of theſe {| peculative poſts 
of honour, when he ſhall, find the ſame untcaable, or when 
circumſtances render it inconvenient for him any longer to 
maintain theſe, For this purpotc, I propoſe the two following 
expedients to the Rev. candidate. Firſt, However much, at the 
time of compoling it, he is perſuaded of che truth of the vari- 
ous articles of his boſom-creed, 5 t kim ſubjoin the following 
N. B. to every one of theſe, viz, I believe this, and am re- 
ſolved to abide in the faith of this to my life's end, provided 
« I find it convenient fo to do.” My reaſons for offering this 
advice are, that I conſider all creeds whatſoever, though they 
irc even of a clergyman's own compoſition, as a fort of em- 
bargo laid upon freedom of inquiry, and a chaining dowa his 


genius, as it were, to a poſt by way of penance, Þciides, the 


gentleman ought not to preclude himſelf from the benefit or 
thoſe numerous improvements which are daily made in the ſy- 
ſtem of divinity, by tying down his conſcience to any particular 
creed whatſoever. Nor ought he to deprive himſelf of the pri 
vilege of believing certain doctrines, even in the Seni on 
Faith, in ſome after period of his life, however much - reaton 
he has to deſpiſe theſe in the mean time. Some very _ men 
have diſbelieved theſe in their youth, and yet, for certain rea- 
ſons, have found it neceſſary to adopt them in their old age. 
As there is no accounting for what the greateſt geniuſes may do 
in a ſtate of dotage; I propoſe therefore, that the candidate 
ſhall reſerve to himſelf full liberty of believing even certain pe- 

culiarities in the Confeſſion of Faith, provided he lives to the 
| age of ſeventy or eighty years, and finds occaſion to admit the 
truth of theſe. 

The fecond advice which I preſume to give the Rev. candi- 
date as to the form of his private confeſſion, is, that he not 
only condeſcend upon what he preſently believes, but that he 
allo leave a blank in the draught, to be filled up afterwards, 
with ſuch points of doctrine as he may find it expedient to be- 
licve in any time to come. The example of the ſirit Indepen- 
dent church which ever ſubſiſted, will be his authority for this, 
When that famous ccciefiaſtical phenomenon firſt emerged j in- 
to public view, at Leyden, in the year 1620, the members of 
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fhat ſociety (who afterwards tranſported themſelves to Ameri- 
ca) obliged themſelves, by their church-covenant, not only to 
believe the articles of which their creed then conſiſted, but 
thoſe alſo which in proceſs of time might be added to it, This 
was an excellent expedient for encouraging the progreſs of new 
improvements in the fyſtem of divinity; and I make no doubt, 
but that it is owing to this, that the Independent churches in 
Britain have attained to fuck a degree of purity and perfection 
in doctrine, that they have reached the ne plus ultra in divinity, 
through the labours or theſe eminent reformers, Mr Glas and 
Mr Sandeman. For it is very certain, that theſe gentlemen 
have added above a fcore of articles to the Independent creed, 
which the ignorance of their predeceflors prevented them from 
knowing, much more from believing. And if theſe two gen- 
tlemen proceed with the ſame expeditious progreſs for a dozen 
of years to come, that they have done for as many paſt, in re- 
fining the Independent ſyſtem of theology, it is believed their 
ſucceſſors will have nothing to do, but quietly fit down and 
baſk themſelves under the rays of that meridian ſplendor of 
light, which already blazes fo bright in all the Independent 
churches. But as the ſyſtem of divinity preſently authoriſed 
in the church of Scotland is ſtill capable of many refinements, 
I humbly recommend it to all young clergymen to leave a blank 
in their private creeds, for inſerting theſe, as the progreſs of 
polite literature, and the advancement of arts and ſciences, 
may, from time to time, throw new light upon theſe antiqua- 
ted doctrines, 

I heartily wiſh, that the General Aſſembly, inſtead of cavil- 
ling about overtures, for caſing the conſciences of ſchiſmatics, 
who are without the church, would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
give their ſanction to the above plan of ſubſcription, in order 

to relieve the conſciences of many worthy perſons within it. 
eee advantages would undoubtedly reſult from the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch a meafure. Many of our clergy, upon 
whoſe ſtomachs the Confeſſion of Faith has lain indigeſted for 
many years, would thereby be enabled to diſgorge the unplea- 
fant morſel, to the very great benefit of their conſtitutions. 
Addto this, the benefit which would thereby accrue to the ſtate 
of polite learning ; by the admiſſion of many young gentlemen, 
of pregnant parts and liberal ſentiments, into the church ; who 
are at preſent in danger of being cruelly reſtrained from: free- 
dom of inquiry, by having their geniuſes ſhackled, at their 
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entrance into the miniſtry, with the ruſty fetters of creeds and 
confeſſions, This deſerves the more attention, if it is conſidered, 
that the proviſion made by law for our clergy, is, in this age of 
luxury, far from being competent. What then remains ? mult 
they ſtarve?. It is not every clergymay's good fortune to 
catch a deanery, a chaplainſhip, or an almonerthip. Is there 
no way remaining then, by which they may better their circum- 
ſtances? Ycs; let the above-mentioned plan of ſubſcribing the 
Confeſſion of Faith be once eſtabliſbed. When, by this means, 
genius is left unhampered, let every young clergyman ſtart for 
the prize of literary Lane; ; the field is open, and the certain 
path to GLORY is alr dy pointed out to them, in a ſ:rmon, 
preached, at the opening of the Synod of Lothian and 'Tweed- 
dale, by thc Rev. Dr Carlyle, miniſter at Invereik, and almon- 
er to his Mae ty. What glory,” ſays the Doctor, ** may not be 
on, in that field of diſtinction ſo lately opened to hs learn- 
* edof this country, I mean, compoſitions and the art of 
“ writing; where the whole range of ſcience is before them, 
“ where there arc laurels enough to ſatisfy the moſt ardent 
ambition of literary fame? It is here, ye ring hopes of 
% our JERUSALEM ! my younger friends, who are ſtill can- 
« didates for the miniſtry, who have forſaken ail to tollow this 
cc ungainful profeſſion, it is here that you mult look for your 
6 rewards in this world, Here you will find objects ſuited to 
« your taſtes; here you will perceiye a ſhining path to reputa- 
tion, that will anſwer the deſire of your hearts: for admi- 
* ration is the paſſion of young and generous minds; and the 
5 love of diſtinction is predominant with the youth of genius 

« far above the love of wealth *.“ | 
I ſincerely wiſh, that not only the riſing hopes of our E- 
RUSA LEM, the Doctor's younger friends, but the pillars 
of it alſo, who are his elder ones, were fo effectually freed 
from the ſhackles of creeds and confeflions, as that they might 
ſafely launch out in purſuit of the wreath of fame, in any one 
of the branches of free inquiry, to which their genius may 
direct them. I beg leave therefore to entreat the Doctor will 
ſecond the above-mentioned plan of ſubſcription, with all his 
influence in the General Aſſembly, in order to have that illibe- 
ral reſtraint which preſently lies upon genius, entirely removed, 
And then, I doubt not, but he may have the pleaſure which he 


* The tendency of the conſtitution of the church of Scotland to form the tem- 


per, ſpirit, and character of her miniſters, page 37. 
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ſo ardently wiſhes for, even that of ſeeing both ſome of the young- 
er, and ſome allo of the older ſupports of our JERUSALEM, 
boldly purſuing the {lining path to reputation, through every 
part of the circle of ſcience. TI urge this the rather, that this 
happy nation is now ſo much enlightened, as to ſtand in no 
need of th- labours of Our clergy in the way of catechiſing and 
examination: therefore the clergy have little elſe to mind, but 
the glorious conteſt for the noble prize of literary applauſe, 
which the Doctor ſo juſtly celebrates. 

I hope our youth of genius in the church will tread the 
path to applauſe, which the Doctor points out to them, with 
honour both to their character, and their country. What no- 
bler incentives can be propoſed for ſtimulating them on in this 
glorious courſe, than the paſſion of admiration, and the plea- 
ſure of diſtinction? Is there any pleaſure ſo ſublime, ſo ſweet, 
and refreſhing to all the ſenſes of a generous mind, as that of 
the fragrant incenſe of the applauſe of men, when offered by a 
gazing and admiring world | In oppoſition to all that antiquated 
ſyſtems of divinity may aſſert upon this head, I will affirm, that 
the noble reward, which the Doctor holds out, as a motive 
for engaging our young clergy to keep the praiſes of men in 
their eye, as the high prize of their miniſterial calling, diico- 
vers very great inſight into the knowledge of human nature, 
and a thorough acquaintance with thoſe ſprings of action, 
which animate generous and liberal minds. For, as he juſtly 
obſerves, the love of diſtinction is predominant with youth of 
genius; and I mult beg leave to confirm the obſervation, by 
adding, that this ſame paſſion has been the diſtinguiſhing prin- 
ciple by which the greateſt heroes of antiquity were influenced, 
Witneſs the great Themiſtocles. That illuſtrious warrior decla- 
red, that he reckoned it a ſufficient reward of all his military 
toils, to ſee the people pointing him out, when he entered the 
public theatre, and hear them whiſpering all around, There 
« goes THEMISTOCLES!” And the celebrated "Tully 
declares, that it was not the ſpirit of patriotiſm which determi- 
ned him to ſtand forth, in oppoſition to the conſpirators againſt 
the liberties of his country, but a deſire of erecting a monu- 
ment of glory to his own name. Let our clergy imitate theſe 
illuſtrions examples; for ſurely it is but reaſonable, that as they 
have forſaken all, to follow what the Doctor juſtly calls an 
ungainful profeſſion, they have their due rewards in this 
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world, even the ſublime pleaſures, and ſolid profits, which u- 
ſually accompany literary applauſe. 

It has been frequently obſerved by our neighbours of Eng- 
land, that the church of Scotland long laboured under a great 
penury of poctic genius. But this reproach has been ctlectual- 
ly wiped off, by one of the boldeſt efforts of tragic genius in the 
celebrated tragedy of Douglas ; where not only the rules of 
dramatic unity, but of the pureſt Chriſtian morality, are car- 
ried to the highett pitch of perfection. I humbly propole this 
therefore to the riſing hopes of our JERUSALEM, as a 
model of divinity and morality, as well as tragedy; and the 
rather, that a ſucceſsful imitation of it may procure them ſuch i 

_ rewards in this world, as will enable them, aſter the ex ample of (57 1 
the learned author, to quit their ungainful profeſſion, and re- 
treat from the fatigues and ſlavery of the pulpit. Or ſhould 

the fire of their genius prompt them to tread the arduous 
paths of epic poetry, I recommend to them that orthodox and 
laboured poem, the Rev. Dr Wilkie's Epigoniad, which does 
ſo much honour to the character of a Chriſtian miniſter, 
As this city is now privileged with a licenſed theatre, it were to 

* be wiſhed, for the credit of the nation, that our own country 
could affordgnaterials for ſupporting the reputation of the in- 
fide, as well adorning the outiide, of that riſing ſtructure. 

Mr Roſs nes be at no loſs to know where to apply for enter- 

tainment to His audience, Dr Carlyle, in the above-quoted 

ſermon, has put him on the right ſcent, by obſerving, that our 
clergy are now become the chief repoſitories of univerſal learn- 
ing; conſequently the church is the great ſtorehouſe, from 
whence the theatre muſt derive its ſupplies, I mention this the 
rather, that 1 am informed ſome of our clergy have a very con- 
ſiderable aſſortment both of tragedy and comedy lying at pre- 
ſent upon their hands. I hope therefore Mr Roſs, as a friend | 
to trade, will encourage the product of the country. We ſee | 
what ſpirited reſolutions the Americans have formed in point 
of domeſtic economy. Why ought not a player alſo, in his 
department, to ſet the ſame example, in behalf of a country, 
which generouſly taxes itſelf for his ſupport ? The obligations 
which he owes to the Rev. architect who planned his theatre, 
ought undoubtedly to influence him to give all due encourage- 
ment to every tragedy or comedy writer of the ſacred order. 
Perhaps it may be objected, that if the method of ſubſcri- 
bing the Confeſſion of Faith propoſed, were to take place by 
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authority of the General Aſſembly, ſome evil - diſpoſed perſons a- 
mong the Scceders, who are no friends to our clergy, might from 
thence take an occaſion of reproaching them with a charge of 
diſingenuity and diſſimulation. But, I hope, this will be no 
diſcouragement to theſe gentlemen : for I thall put them in a 
way of eitcctually ſilencing the clamours of Seceders againſt 
them on this head; and that is, by telling them, that when 
they ſubſcribed the Confeſſion of Faith in the method propo- 
ſed, and then acknowledged their fin in doing ſo, and received 
abſolution, they only imitated the practice of the Rev. Mr 
ADaM GiB, who firſt impoied, as he himiclf acknowledges, 
upon the Aſſociate Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and then difbur- 
thencd his conſcience, by a voluntary confeſſion of the impoſi- 
tion, and was duly purged from his guilt in doing ſo. And 
ſurely there is not a Seccder in all the Aſſociation, who will ad- 
venture to find fault with this practice, if there is a precedent 
in any inſtance of Mr Gib's conduct to warrant the ſame. | 

It is certain. that the ſlips or peccadillos of a clergyman ought 
not to be branded with the ſame coarſe names, with which the 
ſame crimes, when committed by laymen, juſtly deſerve to be 
denominated. It is allowed, that the profeſſion and character 
of the perſon who commits a blunder, may, in ſome inſtances, 
be an aggravation of the fault; conſequently, in ſome others, 
theſe may be an extenuation of it alſo, This ſeems to be an e- 
ſtabliſhed maxim of judgment among clergymen of various de- 
nominations; which I ſhall inſtruct by two different inſtances. 

The Rev. Mr William Niſbet, a married gentleman, miri- 
Ner at Firth in the Orkneys, had the misfortune to be called 
before the Preſbytery of Cairſton, for an affair of gallantry. 
But in what light did that Rev. court view his amours? Did 
they brand them with the coarſe offenſive names of either 
whoredom or adultery? No; inſtead of doing ſo, the majo- 
rity of the ſaid court, out of mere {ſympathy with their unhap- 
py brother, protected him as far as the length of the ecclefia- 
ſic arm could reach, and refuſed to declare in a judicial capa- 
city, that Mr Niſbet's cohabiting with an unmarried woman 
deſerved either the one harſh deſignation or the other. It was 
reſerved for a court of another nature *, to fall into the un- 


* The jufticiary-court at Inverneſs. The Commiſſion of the General Aſſembly 
which met June 3. 1766, having taken into their ſerious conſideration, that the 
Rev. Mr Niſbet was under a ſentence of baniſhment to the plantations, for the 
crime of notour adultery; and confidering alſo, that it would be very indecent. to 
Fe a gentleman ina black coat and band dragging a plough in America, they or- 
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charitable blunder, of pronouncing the ſaid Rev. Mr Niſbet 
guilty of obſtinate adultery, and baniſhing him to the planta- 
tions for the ſame. 


This doctrine is ſupported by the practice of clergymen of 


another denomination, as well as that of the Preſbytery of 
Cairſton. The Rev. Mr John Goodlet, miniſter of the A1- 
{ociate Congregation at Sanquhar, was unfortunately abſent 
from the meeting of the Aſſociate Synod in April 1766, When 
the affair betwixt Mr Gib and the pannels was in dependence 


before that court. Being fired with a juſt indignation againſt | 


the pannels for charging his Rev. brother Mr Gib with Jeſui- 
tiſm and diſſimulation, merely for writing in private againſt what 
he contended for in public, that gentleman wrote an elaborate 
defence of his doing fo, and tranſmitted the fame to Mr Gib; 
who has favoured the public with a quotation from that per- 
formance, a part of which I ſhall tranferibe L. If,” ſays that 
gentleman, „they [the pannels] had been under a neceſſity to 
complain of his that is, Mr Gib's conduct] to the Preſby- 
ce tery or Synod, for his conviction and correction; the fame 
« divine law laid them under ſpecial obligations, to ſpeak of HIS 
«< FAULTS with a becoming REVERENCE, MEEK- 
«© NESS, and FE AR, as children would do of their parents.“ 

This paragraph (which contains a material defence of the 
conduct of the Preſbytery of Cairſton with Mr Nitbet) ex- 
preſſes, in a very conciſe manner, the delicacy with which the 


dained the Preſbytery of Inverneſs to meet in the priſon of the ſaid town, and 
there ſtrip Vir Nifbet of the badges of the ſacred order, by depoſing him from the 
office of the mintittry, after giving him a libel, and leading witneſſes in proof of the 
ſame. The reaſon why the Commiſſion did not ſummarily depoſe Mr Nitbet, upon 
the footing of the ſentence of the jufticiary-court pronounced againſt him, is, 
that the ſentence of a civil court does not bear faith hefore an ecclefiaſtic one, nor 
with ecclefiaſtics, in the exerciſe of their ſacred office. In the year 1696, Sir 
John Freind and Sir William Perkins were hanged, for an attempt to affaffinate 
King William, and died vindicating their bloody intentions; yet Mr Jeremy Col- 
lier, a nonjuring clergyman, paid fo little regard to the ſentence of the court of 
King's-bench, that he publicly gave theſe gentlemen abſolution at the gallows. 
And it is well known, that the unhappy Lieutenant Ogilvie, who was hanged in 
the Graſs-market a few years ago, received both the ſacrament and abſolution al- 
ſo from the hands of Mr Butter, an Epiſcopal clergyman in this city, though he 
was found guilty, before the high court of juſticiary, of the crimes of murder and 
inceſt, Upon the ſame principles, the Cõmmiſſion could fuftain neither the ver- 
dict of the jury, nor the ſentence of the circuit court, as an evidence of Mr Niſ- 
bet's guilt, nor a ground of depoſition againſt him. For which reaſon, they ap- 
pointed the Lord Conſervator and Principal Robertſon to apply to the commiſſion- 
ers of the cuſtoms, for an order to one of the King's cutters to bring over a whole 
Mmip- full of witnefſes, from Orkney to Inverneſs, to be examined by the Preſbytery 
againſt Mr Niſbet; and from their teſtimony, the Preſbytery of Inverneſs 
were injoined to paſs ſentence upon kim, as fo Iii camfe, 
5 Refuge, &cC. P p. 89. 
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lips of clergymen ought to be treated; it ought to be with 
becoming reverence, And indeed both the Synod of Glaſgow 
and Air, and the Aﬀociate Synod, ſeem to have made this 
maxim the great ſtandard of their procedure; the one with 
the Rev. Mr Ferguſon, and the other with the Rev. Mr Gib. 
For could any of theſe Rev. courts have either ſpoken or act- 
ed with more reverence, meekneſs, and fear of theſe gentle- 
mens ſuppoſed faults, than they actually did? Upon the ſup- 
poſition therefore that Mr Gib had been guilty of a little dupli- 
city in his conduct, as the pannels call jt ; yet ſurely the exam- 
ple of theſe two Rev. courts ought to have reſtrained them from 
branding this inſtance of his behaviour with the ſcandalous and 
barefaced names of Jeſuitiſin and diſſimulatiun. Where was 
there any evidence, of either their fear or reverence of Mr 
Gib's faults, in faſtening ſuch harſh and oprobrious epithets up- 
on them? But no wonder that they have caſt off all fear and 
reverence of that gentleman's faults, ſceing, as is laid in the in- 
dictment, they have wickedly ſhaken off all fear and reverence 
of his perſon. 

The pannels will be apt to ſneer perhaps, even at SET? Mr 
Goodlet, and aſk him, how any faults, either his own or Mr 
Gib's, can be the object of any man's fear and reverence ? 
But their abſurdity in putting this queſtion, is owing to their 
not duly attending to the dignity of his perſon and character, 
whoſe faults Mr Goodlet ſpeaks of. Were it the faults of an 

ordinary perſon, there might, I confeſs, be ſome propriety in 
the inquiry. But I deſire them to remember, that gentleman 
ſpeaks of a CLERGY MAN's faults, even the faults of one 
whom they themſelves allow to be Primate of all the Aſſocia- 
tion. Now, it Mr Gib's high character renders his perſon the 
object of fear and reverence, ſo muſt it render his faults alſo; 
and no doubt it is upon this principle that Mr Goodlet juſtly 
blames the pannels for not reverencing theſe. 

Mr Goodlet has, with great accuracy and preciſion, ſettled 
the nature and degree of that fear and reverence which the 
pannels ought to have paid to Mr Gib's faults. It is, he ſays, f 
a becoming reverence.; and as to the extent of this duty, it 
ought to have been as great as that with which they ſpeak of 
their PARENTS; which I ſuppoſe he founds on Mr Gib's 
being a Reverend Father to all the Aſſociation. There is a dif- 
ficulty, I own, in determining whether Mr Goodlet intends, 
by this exprefſion, to cenſure the pannels, for not ſpcaking of 


f 8 3 as. 
Mr Gib's faults, with that reverence with which they ſpeak of 


their parents perſons, or that wherewith they ſpeak of their 
faults. Although the grammatical. ſenſe of the expreſſion 
confines it to the firſt of theſe, yet it may, with all propriety, 
be underſtood in both ſenſes, as either of theſe exhibits the 
guilt of the panne!s in a very itriking light. For it plainly im- 
ports, that had they obſcrved any little myſteriouſneſs or am- 
biguity of behaviour in the conduct of their parents who begat 
them, they would have initantly pronounced them Jeſuits and 
diſſemblers. I thall not take much notice of Mr Goodler's 
obſerving, that they were obliged, by a divine law, to ipeak of 
Mr Gib's faults with fear or revercnce; as I confeſs I know of 
no law, either divine or human, except the Pope's canon law, 
which obliges them to do ſo. I admit indeed, that ſome catu- 
iſts in divinity aftirm, that mens perſons ought to be reſpected, 
and good thoughts entertained of their ſtate, when neither 
fear nor reverence ſhould be ſhewn to their faults; yea even 
when both their perions and their faults too have been publicly 
given, by the Aſſociate Synod, by way of compliment to the 
devil “: but as I am no caſuiſt in theology, I ſhall not tranſgreſs 
the limits of my own profeſſion, by encroaching on any other 
man's province, in determining the orthodoxy or propriety of 
this doctrine, 

But to convince the pannels, that there is neither diſingenui- 
ty nor diſſimulation in Mr Gib, or any other clergyman's, wri- 
ting in private againſt the ſame point for which he contends in 
public ; I ſhall ſhew by example, that there may be a very great 
propriety of a perſon's ſpeaking both for and againſt the ſame 
thing, and that in public too. How do the gentlemen of the 
robe addreſs themſelves to their cauſe at the bar? Is it not 
commonly, by paying ſome very high compliments to the /earn- 
ed gentlemen on the other fide, ay, and to their own client's 
antagoniſt often too, although they are to plead againſt him? 
Now, would it not be a ſtrange perverſion of the mean- 
ing of theſe compliments, to imagine that they were intended 
either to put reſpe& on the opponents, or to add weight to 
their arguments? Theſe are juſt ſuch an honour as the eagle 
does to the tortoiſe, when, to add weight to it, ſhe elevates it 
almoſt to the clouds, that it may be the more effectually daſhed 
into a thouſand Pieces, on the rock below. A certain country- 
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* See a pamphlet, entitled, A ſhort conference between the Rev. Mr Adam 
Gib, and _ Rob late tailor in Bi. aar, 
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gentleman of my acquaintance, having a very important caufe 
in dependence before the c——t of 8 n, came to town to. 
hear the pleadings in it. Having placed himſelf at his counſcl's 
elbow, he was, through his ignorance of the ferms of law, 
extremely much ſurpriſed, v then he heard him, not only la- 
viking his encemiums on the gentleman of the gown, who Was 
to appear againſt him, but upon that fame gentleman's clicut 
alſo, who was his antagoniit, After many ſignificant looks of 
ſurpriſe at his counſel, the honeſt gentleman twitched him 
by the ſlecve, and, with an air of great concern, addreſſed 
him; Sir,“ ſaid he, „I beg you will remember, that I hired 
* you to ſpeak againit my adverfary, and not for HIM.“ 
& It is no matter,” rephed the lawyer very gravely ; “ it will 
* all come to the ſame purpoſe in the iſſue.“ Now, even up- 
on the ſuppoſition, that Mr Gib had wept, written, and ſpo- 
ken, both for the Leith affair, and againſt it too “*, if all this 
came to the ſame purpoſe in the iſſue, can the pannels impeach 
Mr Gib with the leaſt diſingenuity in this? I defire they will 
beware, what coucluſion they draw from ſuch premilcs, left, 
in this inſtance, they calumniate 5 OME other perſons, as 
well as the Rev. Mr Adam Gib. 

Notwithſtanding all the clamour which the pannels have rai- 
ſed againſt Mr Gib, for drawing papers in private, to invalidate 
the force of his own arguments in public; yet, I hope, it will 
be obſerved, that they durſt not allege, that he ſubſcribed an 
of theſe, I know indeed they affirm, that he cauſed theſc t 
be ſubſcribed by the Rev. Mr Robertſon at Dalkeith 25 and 
ſome other perſons whom they call Mr Gib's tools |; fim 
which they falſcly conclude, that this was, on the "5B the 


* Theſe conſiderations, concurring with my bodily infirmity, amidſt thediffici; ty 
which my brethren were in about granting the disunttion,—reduced me to a de- 
gree of weakneſs, which I had never before been overtaken with about any buſi— 
neſs; that of burſting out into a weeping aloud: upon the ſubject : Infiſtiis «iſo 
upon this conſideration, that a disjoining of Leith people teemed then to me of ab 
ſolute neceſſity for extinguiſhing the flame in Edinburgh congregation.——The li. 
bellers are pleaſed to repreſent my weeping, as © ſomething of the crocoyil”s na- 
« ture; wanting the Seceders of Leith erected into a diſtinct congregation, that 
« the w reaking of my vengeance upon them might be the more effectual and con- 
«© ſpicuous.“ Ref. p 38. 

+ As to Mr kobertſon's paper given in at the next meeting of Preſbytery ; my 
concern or concurrence in it could not be reaſonably charged, as having even the 
ſmalleſt appearance of inconfi ſtency with what is above expreſſed. 

+ While Mr Robeitſon's paper is called my workmonſhip, and he 2 dupe to me in 
copying over and ſubſcribing it; we may be very indifferent about ſuch ſcurriſity. 
—] never propoled to him, directly or indirectly, the giving in of any fuch paper; 
nor had I the remote ſt view of any paper to be given in upon the ſubject, by either 
him or me, till ke told me that he found himſelf obliged to do it; and it was not 
till I heard it read in the Preſbytery, that I came to a determination of adhering 
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ſame as if he had ſubſcribed theſe himſelf. But granting, that 
thoſe perſons who ſubſcribed theſe papers, were Mr Gib's tools, 
(which, by the by, is no diſparagement to Mr Gib, for the moſt 
. conſummate artiſt cannot work without tools); yet it will not 


follow, that he materially ſubſcribed the fame *. This pen 


with which I preſcatly write, is my tool. Let it be ſuppoſed, 
that a rogue, in my abſence, finds acceſs to my writins-cham- 
ber, forges a bill of 10co1. in my name, and ſubſcribes it too 
with this fame writing-tool. Will it follow, either in law or 
reaſon, that I have mAterially ſubſcribed that draught, becauſe 
it was done by my tool? 

The pannels have thought ſit alſo, in their printed Reaſons of 
proteſt, to charge Mr Gib wich diſimulation in appointing 
themſelves agents for aſſiſting the Seceders in Leith, in profe- 
cuting a disjunction from Mr Gib's congregation, while he was 
determined, that they ſhould feel the effects of his reſentment, 
if they either accepted iuch commiſſion, or acted according to 
its inſtructions, It is granted, that Mr Gib did ſubſcribe the 
fame commiion +, from which the pannels draw this ill- natu- 


to it. I knew the fi:{t draught of it beforehand, of which I afterwards ſound he 
had made alterations; 1know of none whom ] am anſwerable to, for aſſiſting any 
of my brethren, at their deſire, in framing papers: and I know of none who can 
reflect upon it, confiitently with any tolerable caſt of good manners toward them 
or me. Hef. Pp. 45. 

* But they were extremely unwilling to anſwer it as mine.” And what ne- 
ceſſity could they be under, yea what decent occation could they have for doing 
ſo? On the contrarv, might they not have antwered it with a little more freedom 
as the paper of theſe four men, than they could have decently done as mine? Or 
had they not, according to their view of the paper, the far tair:{t opportunity of 
beiabouring me, when they got me under the diſguiſe of the four men? But was 
it ever heard of before, that not the ſubſcribers, only the drawer of a paper is to 
be dealt with in anſwering it? And can the mere drawer of a paper be anſwera- 
ble for the contents; though neither blaſphemous por treaſenable, ſubverſive of 
neither faith nor morality? Muſt the mere drawer of a paper be chargeable with 
the ſentiments and opinions which it contains, as all his own? Tb. P. 42. 


+ Reference by the Seſſion of a Petition from Leith, to the Preſbytery, 


In the New Seſſion houſe at Cioſs-cauſey, April 15. 1765. 
h | Hora 3tia foft meridiem. 
IHE Seſſion of the Afociate Congregation at Edinburgh being met, there was 
laid before them a petition, ſabſcrited by forty-two members of the ſaid 
congregation, reſiding in and about Leith, craving, for the reaſons mentioned in 
the ſaid petition, that this Seſſion may repreſent the ſame to the Aſſociate Preſby- 
tery of Edinburgh, for obtaining appointments of preaching at Leith. 

After ſome delibetation on this affair, the Seſſion agreed in referring, as they did 
and hereby do refer the ſeid petition, to the Rev. Pfeſby tery, to meet here on the 
7th day of May next; and they make the reference with an expreſſion of their ſa- 
tisfation, that the Preſbytery ſhould give all enconragement to this petition 
which they can find proper, and that they ſhould grant à disjunction to the Sece- 
daes in and about Leith, for erecting them into a di ſtinct congregation, as ſoon as 
they can ſee cauſe, + 8 
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red inference; but does he not explain his conduct in this, to 
the ſatisfaction of cvery unprejudiced perſon, by informing the 
public, that he did this in a way of TRONY *? Had the 
pannels known the rules by which both ironical words and ac- 
tions are to be explained, they had never blundered ſo egregi- 
ouſly, as to charge Mr Gib with diflimulation, either for {peak- 
ing, or even ſubſcribing his name, in a ſtyle, in which very 
grave perſons have both ſpoken and written, without incurring 
any ſuch invidious imputation +, But, ſay they, was it ever 
known that an eccleſiaſtic court patied an ironical act or de- 
eree; or that the conſcience of a Preſbyterian miniſter could 
permit him, either to ſpeak or ſubſcribe his name ironically, 
when fitting in judgment ? I am not obliged to determine 
what the conſcience of a Preſbyterian miniſter may, in certain 


And whereas the moderator inſiſted upon it, as a condition of his conſenting 
and concurring to this affair, that all elders and other members of this congrega- 
tion in and about Edinburgh, ſhall be at freedom to attend any occaſional difen- 
ſition of or.!inances at Leith, in conſequence of the ſaid petition, without being 
liable thereby to any charge of ſcandal ; and that, in caſe of erecting a new con- 
gregation at Leith, in conſequence of the preſent reference, they ſhall all be at 
freedom to join themſelves to the ſaid congregation, without being liable to any 
guarrel for ſo doing, providing they abide by that choice when once made ;—and 
that all other perſons within the bounds of this congregation now at Edinburgh, 
who ſhall hereafter apply for being received into the Seceſſion, ſhall have the ſame 
freedom; the Seſſion referred this matter, for the moderator's ſatisfaction, ſim- 
pliciter to the judgment of the Preſbytery. EAxtradted by 

(Signed) ADAM GIB, Modr. 


In the Seſſion bouſe at Croſs-cauſey, May 6. 1765, Vora gta p.m. 


FT HE Seſſion appointed Ts K—r, A— w B— n, and R-—t MN-—n, 
to concur with Nicol Houiion, the Preſbytery-elder, before the Preſbytery, 
in aſſiſting the petioners from Leith, conform to the ſatisfaction expitſſed in the 
reference (Signed) ADAM GiB, Modr. 
Reaſ of prot. p. 94. | : 


My naming three of them to concur with the fourth, in aſſiſting the Leith pe- 
titioners beforegthe Preſbytery, was, on the one hand, from a moſt earneſt con- 
cern. for their ſucceeding ; in the ſenſe which I have already explained. —On 
the other hand, my doing ſo was the only habile way I now (aw left to me, for ex 
preſſing my diſſatisfaction with the ſpirit which they appeared to be of; and for 
ſetting them a thinking more coolly, more ſeriouſly, on what they weie about. It 
was principally their ſpirit about Leith affair, which produced the neceſſity of gi- 
ving way to it; nor can I yet think, that there would have been any conſiderable 
difficulty in bringing the people there to a peaceable dropping of their ſcheme, if 
it had not met with ſuch partiſans in the Seffion : and as my words were now of 
no conſequence to make any impreſſion upon them —1 was left to try what my 
actions might do, in giving them their tether-length. Nor can they reaſonably 
pretend, that my ſingling them out with ſuch a view, from ſuch dillatisfaction, — 
was any way a ſecret to them. Ref. p. 24. | 

+ I took notice of the mark of diſſiti sfaction or diſpleaſure with their con- 
duct in Leith affair from the beginning, which my very nominating of them for 
eommi ſſioners did plainly bear, all circumſtances of the cafe coniidered. Il. 


P. 33. 


E 85-1? 


eaſes, permit him to do: but fure I am, that in a higher ec- 
cleſiaſtic court, than even the Aﬀociate Synod, ſome acts have 
received the voices of many members in a way of irony. Wit- 
acſs that clauſe in the ſchiſm-overture, which repreſents the 
church of Scotland in danger, from the many Seceding and 
other ſchiſmatic meeting-houſes in Scotland: a matter which 
many members (as I would have done myſelf, had I been a 
member) admitted as a truth only in the way of irony. The 
panneis will, it is likely, allege, that ironical deciſions of a 
court mult be utterly vninteVigible to the greateſt part of man- 
kind BÞutl aſk, may not the ſame objections be offered a- 
gainſt ſome of the acts of the legiſlature itſelf? Are the whole 
i——y of A——s able to explain, in a ſatisfactory manner, 
the window-tax act, with its ſeveral appendages ? This argu- 
ment therefore, that an ironical act of a court argues diſinge- 
nuity, becauſe it happens to be unintellivible, proves by far too 
much, and conſequently proves nothing at all to the purpoſe. 
But the pannels are pleaſed to charge Mr Gib with dillimula- 
tion in another inſtance; that is, his impoſing on the Aﬀociate 
Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and hoodwinking them “, as they 
expreſſed ir, by his public appcarances in behalf of the Leith 


ſcheme, while he was under covert offended with the Rev. 


Preſhytery for taking thoſe very meatures in that affair, which 
he himſelf had publicly influenced. It muſt be granted, that 
Mr Gib did impoſe upon the Preſbytery, (tor the Rev. Mr Ro- 
bertſoa found it neceſſary to charge him with this, and he him- 
ſelf was plcafed to confeſs the truth of it ). But the Preſbyte- 
ry were not ſo uncharitable as the pannels have been, to call 
this inſtance of Mr Gib's conduct Jeſuitiſm or diſingenuity: 
which is a plain proof, that the Preſbytery were convinced, that, 
in hoodwinkins them, he did nothing amiſs. It is true, indeed, 
they thought fit to expreſs their diſapprobation of his conduct in 
iniheing on them 4; but had he been guilty of the leaſt diſſi- 


* \y brethren reflected upon me, as havi'g left them to be enſnared, or hood- 
winked. Rf. P. 2 
+ The matter is as follows. - Mr Robertſon's paper contained the following arti- 


cle about me, ⁊ i cannot help thinking. that this Prefhytery have been alſo 


K nnpoted upon by the moderator of that Seſſion, an] driven to precipitant mea- 
© ſures: in his miſting fo very ſtrenuouſſy for the receiving of the ſaid petition, 
« ani granting the dctire thereof, when it was firſt preſented to the Preſbytery : 
© as it is now evident, that his behaving fo was not from any real ſatisfaction 
% with that affair.“ T6. p. 35 

f Then Mr Gib defiredit might be marked, —“ That as to the complaint which 
« Mr Rovertſo'rs payer contains upon him, he finds himſelf obliged to ack ow- 
fle the truth of ihe fects; and ſubmits the metits thereof to the Rev, Preſby- 
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mulation in doing ſo, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they would 
have paſſed him with a cenſure *, which, though ſlight in itſelf, 
yet it was bold enough in them to inflict, in the preſent caſe. 
J cannot help obſerving, that the pannels onght to have made a 
very different improvement of Mr Gib's acknowledging his im- 
poſition on the Preſbytery, than charging him, from this cir- 
cumitance, with diſſimulation. Had they duly confidercd this, 
it might have put them to {hame, that they could never be 
brought to confeſs, before the ſame Preſbytery, a much great- 
er crime, nameiy, their own haughty, ſupercilious, and brow- 

For there may be a ſpecies of impoſition or hoodwinking, 
not only in itſelf very innocent, but very neceſſary too, at 
leaſt as innocent as any thing of that nature can poſſibly 
be. Such, I humbly conceive, was the Rev. Mr Gib's impo— 
fition on the Aſſoclate Preſbytery of Edinburgh. For what, 
I pray, did it coſt him? Not one grain of ſincerity; only a 
few ſpecches in public, a few tears, and a few papers drawn 
in private againſt both theſe; all which were no great matter 
for gaining an important end. Beſideg, it muſt be remembered, 
that there is no great degree of addreſs requiſite to enable one 
to impoſe upon SOME PER5GONS; for if a man cither has 
no eyes, or dares not open them, it is not a difficult taik to 
keep him in darkneſs. 

But I am able to ſhew, that there may He not only a degree 
of impoſition on the Aſſociate Preſbytery, but even upon a 
body with many more eyes, that is, the public; and yet neither 
Jeſuitiſm nor diſſimulation in the attempt. For inſtance, the 


; pannels thought proper to charge the Rev. Mr Gib with being 
the author of a certain pamphlet, entitled, Up and war them a', 


Willie, merely for the ſpiteful pleaſure of telling the world, that 
his page was ornamented with quotations from an obſcene ſong, 
No perſon can read the anſwer which Mr Gib made to this in- 


es tery : and as to the ſaid paper otherwiſe, he declares his adherence to it; as 
« 2 neceſſary record of the genuine ſtate of matters about the application from 
% Leith.“ After this it was moved and agreed to,—that the Preſbytery expreſs 
ce their diſſatisfaction with Mr Gib's former conduct; in his having inſiſt ed ſo 
& ftrenuouſly for the petition from Leith, when it came firſt before the Preibyte- 
*« ry,—while he now acknowledges, that it was in the manner expreſſad in Mr 


% Robertſon's paper.” Ref. P 36. 
* Tt is now time for confidering a little the import and effect of the Preibyte- 


ry's admonition. And, T. It was, with reſpect to me, an admonition in the ſtrict 


ſenſe of the word, or an admonition implying cenſure: becauſe it found particular 
fault with me,—as not having uſed due freedom and plainne's witiy the Scion a- 


& bout the affair of Leith, at the beginning of it,” I. P. (O. 


„„ 


vidious charge, without admiring and applauding his diſeretion. 


It was the firſt time, ſays he, that ever I heard of ſy 2 
„thing *. No ſooner had the pannels read this (ſuch was 
their weakneſs), than they began to exult, and to boaſt that 
now they could prove Mr Gib guilty of diſingenuity, in refuſing 
to acknowleds2 a pamphlet, of which he was the undoubted 
anthor; and io they thought they had caught him tripping. 
But their triumph was too premature; for Mr Gib's words 
are capable of two ſenſes, quite different from that which they 
athx to them. They import, either, that their laying this pan- 
phlet to his door in print, was the firſt time that ever he heard 
publicly that he was known to be the author of it, or chat it 
was the firſt time that ever he heard it publicly, that the ballad 
quoted in it was an obſcene one. Might not all this be truth ; 
yea was it not al truth? Charity will ſurely take every thing 
by the beſt handle; and I will venture to affirm, that no per- 
ſons, except ſuch as are as captious and uncharitable, as the pan- 
nels, could ever have taken an occaſion, from the above-men- 
tioned expreſſion of Mr Gib's, to charge him with diflimula- 
tion, For I firmly believe, that he never heard before this 
time in print, that he was known to be the author of ſuch a 
pamphlet; and I am as firmly perſuaded, that none of his fa- 
miliar friends were ever guilty of ſuch an inilance of indelicacy, 
as to inform him, that the world ſuppoſed him the parent of a 
performance, which claimed any degree of kindred with ob- 
ſcenity. 

Eut even ſuppoſing, for the ſake of argument, that Mr Gib 
was the author of the above pamphlet, Up and war them a', 
IWilhe ; yet I will aſffirm that there was a much greater crime, 
in their laying this fatherleſs bantling to Mr Gib's door, than 
in his being actually the parent of it: for, as Mr Gib obſerves, 
their deſign in doing ſo, was to give a ſneer at him, as an im- 
pious perſon ; an end which, I am ſure, no means whatfocver 
could pollibly ſanctify : whereas, it is believed, that Mr Gih 
wrote that performance by way of cordial for the fupport and 
comfort of his Rev. brother, Mr john Muckarfie, minifter in 
the Aſſociate Congregation at Kinkell, Mr Gib juſtly obſerves, 

* Yea, they go moſt ſhamefully off their ſubject, to take notice of a ludicrous 
ſheet © publiſhed in winter 1765;” which they fay © common fame aſcribes to 
Mr Gib as the author ;” the firſt time ever I heard of ſuch a thing. Ref p. 136. 

+ And then they give a moſt falſe account of that paper, for the fake of bring- 
ing ina meer at me as an inifious perſon, as if any thing conid ſerve ſuch a page 
pole, Ib p. 136. 
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that the pannels give a falſc account of that paper, by repre- 
ſenting the refrething quotations with which it is interfperſed, 
as being taken from a bawdy ſong. For proof of this, I only 
refer the reader to the ſong itſelf, viz. Mr Allan Ramſay's ad- 
ditional cantos to Chriſt's kirk en the green: an author who is 
well known never to have dealt in obſcenity, or any thing 
which could have the remoteſt tendency thereto. I doubt not 
indeed, but that there may be ſpurious editions of Ramſay's 
works, and that the panncis may have procured one of thcſe 
to ſerve a turn, and from it have formed a judgment of that 
author's purity and delicacy. But I will even ſuppoſe, that the 
pannels had the privilege of dealing with the Rev. Mr Gib, as 
he informs the public, he dealt with a certain perſon of this 


city, when he procured a WARRANT (it was not a G E- 


NERAL one; that gentleman had too much wit to be caught 


in the E-1 of H———x's ſnare) to open his repoſitories, and 
ſearch his private papers, when that fame perſon was in Lon- 
don *. Yet, even in ſuch a caſe, I could ritk an hundred 
pounds, that they ſhould not find Allan Ramfay's works in Mr 
Gib's library ; or if they did, I am perſuaded they would find 


them, with this nota on the title-page, Prioribus multo emen- 


datior ; that is, the indelicacies and double entendres of for- 


mer editions, corrected with Mr Gib's own hand. But I know 
they dare not riſk an hundred fhillings againſt my hundred 
Pounds ; or if they will, I defire they may notify the ſame to 
me, and I ſhall give an order for 100 1, on my banker, and 
as readily procure a ſheriff-warrant for examining Mr Gib's 
library, as he did one for ſearching that perſon's private papers. 
—PROVIDED always, as it is hereby EXPRESSLY 


PROVIDED, that Mr Gib ſhall have taken a journey to 


London, at the time of the publication of the premiſes. 

It is ſurpriſing to obſerve, what invidious conſtructions ma- 
lice is capable of putting on the moſt innocent and belt intend- 
ed actions. The charge of difingenuity, which the panncls 
have advanced againſt Mr Gib, for interlining but a ſingle ſen- 
tence in the minutes of the Aﬀociate Synod, is an attecting 
proof of this. [The pannels have not ſcrupled to call this a cor- 


ruption of theſe minutes; and from this matter, ſmall as it is, 


have taken an occaſion of overwhelming both Mr Gib and the 
Aſſociate Synod with a torrent of abuſe, What kind of a 
eourt, ſay they, muſt that be, who leave it to one party to fa- 


See Refuge of lies, Cc. p. 154. 


CET 
bricate and alter the minute of a deed concerning himſelf ? 
What degree of honeſty or delicacy can that perſon be poſſeſſ- 
ed of, whoſe conſcience can permit him to foiſt additions into 
the minutes of a cauſe, in which himſelf was a party, and that 
too ſeveral months after the cauſe was determined? Although 


I might leave theſe, and ſuch like impertinent queſtions, to be 


anſwered by SOME OTHERS; yet the unreaſonableneſs of 
the pannels in putting theſe, is ſo obvious, that I ſhall put 
them to ſilence, by briefly mentioning the arguments by which 


Mr Gib has fo fully vindicated his conduct in this affair. 


It is granted, that ſome time after the affair betwixt Mr Gib 


and the pannels was decided by the Aſſoclate Synod, he did in- 
terline that part of their minutes, which reſpected this affair. 
But what, TI pray, was the import of this interlined addition? 


Nothing, I am ſure, could be more proper, nothing more ne- 
ceflary, than to add a word or two, in order to make the de- 
ſign of the Synod, in that minute, perfectly intelligible to all. 


Their defign plainly was, to ſtigmatize the pannels for their 
overbearing and browbeating MANNE R; but unluckily the 


way in which their clerk had expreſſed this, did not ſufficient- 
ly anſwer the end, Mr Gib therefore found it neceſſary, for 
the ends of EDIFICATION, to ſupply this defect, by add- 
ing a clauſe, which rendered the pannels as infamous, as it was 


in the power of the Aſſociate Synod to make them, and as in 


juſtice they deſerved to be. Now, as Mr Gib knew this was 
the great deſign of the Synod in that minute, where was the 
harm of ſupplying ſuch a material omiſfion, even at the di- 
ſtance of ſome years, after the deed was paſſed ? Does he not 


inform the pannels, that, by his interlineations, he only “ ex- 


“ preſſed the matter, as he was ſure it behoved to be meant *” 


by the Synod. They have no reaſon, then, to complain of the 
Synod's empowering Mr Gib to ſupply the defects in their mi- 


nutes, even in a cauſe in which himſelf was principally concern- 
ed; for, as he juſtly obſerves, he was a member of court, as 
well as a party in that affair. 
Whatever the pannels may think of their conduct, in im- 
peaching Mr Gib with difingenuity, for interlining the minutes 
of the Aſſociate Synod ; yet I will venture to pronounce it a 


crime of the ſame nature with that for which ſeveral members 


of parliament have been juſtly ſent to the tower of London, 


by the houſe of Commons; I mean a BREACH OF PRE 


Refuge, & c. p. 153. 


R 
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VILEGE. For I can prove, that, for the ſpace of 20 years 
paſt, Mr Gib has enjoyed the privilege of altering, correcting, 
and amending the minutes of the Aſſociate Synod from their 
preceding to their ſubſequent meeting; and that the ſaid Sy- 
nod conſiders Mr Gib's friendſhip in this, as an acceptable ſer- 
vice to them. The panncls will be apt perhaps to S NE ER at 
this, as a reflection upon the Aſſociate Synod. But I aftirm, 
that, ſo far from detracting from the abilitics of that worthy 
body of men, it is an evidence of their great caution and deli- 
beration in judgment; in that they permit no deeds of theirs 
to have fall effect, until theſe have been half a year in Mr 
Gib's cuſtody, and have been accurately weighed and exami- 
ned by him. | 

There is the greater neceſſity for this, if it is conſidered, that 
Mr Reid, their clerk, is known to be a notorious BLUNDERER, 
and can hardly minute any thing with exactneſs, as Mr Gib 
hints, but matters of common form; fuch as, Hora loma ante 
meridiem, or Hora 4ta poſt meridiem, Sederunt *, &c, And I 
cannot help thinking, that his pradence and 3 are 
much of apiece with his abilities as a clerk, elſe he had not 
been ſo weak, or rather wicked I may call it, as to inform the 
pannels, that Mr Gib had interpolated the minutes of the Aſ- 


ſociate Synod ; far leſs would he have ſhewn them theſe inter- 


lined by that gentleman's own hand, and thereby unjuſtly ex- 
poſed him to the vile ſlander of difingenuity, and the Rev. Sy- 
nod to the imputation of injuſtice. But I hope the Synod will, 
in due time, reward him according to his deſerts. 


I know indeed, that, for this ſame crime, the Synod have | 


already reduced Mr Reid to HA LF-PAY +. But this pu- 


* Tt had been uſual with me, for upwards af twenty years, to aſſiſt the Synod- 
clerk, at his defire, in preparing the draughts of the minutes, upon all matters 
that beleng:d not to common form. Ne uſed to give me his draught, which I return- 
ed with amendments; and of which he made out a clean copy, for the enſuing 
meeting of Synod. I made whatever alterations and additions 1 thought neceſ- 
fary,—to zwrd againſt any thing defective, ambiguous. or improper, in the way of 
expreſſing what the Synod h-4 done: all which was lying open to their correction 
and amendment, at their next meeting. And I imagine I had been all along looked 
upon, as doing an acc tabi/ fer vice, in this matter, to the Aﬀoctate Synod. Ref. p. 153. 
I The Aſociate Svnod had other reaſons for puriſiüng their clerk with the loſs 
of half his fees, beſide thoſe mentioned by the authors of the Reaſons of Proteſt. 
It ſeems he is by occupation a printer. Although he had teen a witneſs to the pro- 
ceſs betwixt Mr Gib and the pannels, and knew we] the terms on which they 
ood, bath aith him and the Synod ; yer, contrary to great perſonal obligations 
to that gen tleman, (of which he has pt him in mind in print), and the duty which 
he owed ti: he Synod, he boldly preſumed to ellow the parnels the privilege of his 


jreſs, ever: after that Rev. court had denied them the privile ges of the church. 


As the Synoui had reaſon to confider their clerk's conduct, in this affair, as art» 
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niſhment is far from being adequate to his guilt. Therefore, 
as the Aſſociate Synod is to meet on the 3oth of Auguſt next, 
I humbly propoſe, (and I intend to tranſmit my propotal to 
their committee of overtures), that the ſaid John Reid, their 
clerk, ſhall be then and there finally CASHIERED, and 
diſmiſſed the ſervice, in manner following, —At the fulleſt fe- 
derunt of Synod, (and may there be a thouſand witneſſes to his 
infamy on that occafion !), let the forefaid John Reid be brought 
to the bar of the ſaid Synod, holding a pen in one hand, and 
an ink-pot in the hes, Then let either Mr Gib, or the mo- 
dcrator, break the pen over his head, and empty the ink-pot 
in his face : let a ſheet of paper be affixed to his breait, by way 
of label, with this inſcription, in Jegible characters, 1 H i 
REWARD OF UNFAITHYFULNESS AND IN. 
SUFFICIENCY;,; and then let the Rev. the Afſociate Sy- 
nod declare him incapable of ever afterwards ſerving the 
KING, even in the poſt of a common beadle or doorkeeper. 
In order to demonſtrate the malice of the panncis, in the 
abominable charges which they have publicly laid againſt Mr 
Gib, for adding a fingle ſentence to the minutes of the Synod; 
I will admit the truth of his doing ſo; and vindicate his con- 
duct too, in this inſtance, by a preccdent of very conſiderable 
importance. It has been affirmed, that Father Peters, confeſ- 
ſor to James the Seventh, uſed certain freedoms with the Eng- 
liſh coronation-oath, before it was adminiſtered £0 that 
prince, (for he never took the Scotch coronation-oath, as is 
evident from the act of parliament Imi Culiel. & Mar.) B ut 
as Peters was a ſon of Loyola, or, in other words, a JESUI T. 


and ſome evil-diſpoſed perſons may be apt to make odious com- 


pariſons, from the very ſmalleſt circumſtances, 1 {hall not ape 


verſing, upon the matter, their ſentence, with reſpect to the pannels, ſo far at 


leaſt as was competent for him to do; they had gœod ground to call him to ac- 
count for his behaviour in this matter, and to chaſtiſe him, according to the de- 
merit of his crime. Some perſons indeed have thought fit to repretent this ſtep, 
28 an uncommon method of procedure in an eccleſiaſtical court, to puniſſ any man 
in his purſe, and thus injure his outward circumſtances, for an error in his judg- 
ment. But even this mode of bringing men to reaſon for their faults, is not with 
out a precedent. Beſides, the Synod cannot 1uftly be charged with doing any 
prejudice to the intereſts of Mr Reid's pocket For they had reaſon to belit ve, 


that his profits in printing the pannets R eaſons of proteſt againſt their ſentence, 


would amount to more than an equivalent to the half of his emoluments, as their 
clerk, of which they had deprived him. So that the Synod may be conſidered as 
having (till hitherto, for all his crime, generouſly paid him the whole of his ſalary, 
in as much as their ſentence upon. the panels has eventually afforded hin the fame 
profits, which ag clerk he formerly enjoyed, if not more, before he was depiiyed 
of the half of his fees, „ # 
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ply this to the matter in hand. I can inſtru the propriety of 
Mr Gib's conduct, by the example of a perſon of much higher 


rank than Father Peters; and that is the famous Dr Laud, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Primate of all England. 

In the coronation-oath of England, as it was ſworn by Ed- 
ward VI. Queen Elifabeth, and James VI. there were certain 
clauſes reſpecting the liberty of the ſubject, and the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion. But as theſe matters were expreſſed in 
the old-faſhioned barbarous ſtyle of Engliſh lawyers, the good 
Abp Laud, in order to accommodate the oath to Charles I.'s 
underſtanding, ſmoothed the aſperities of the language, by in- 
terlining theſe words in the oath, AS AGREEABLE IO 
THE KING's PREROGATIVE *. Which, if I may uſe 
Mr Gib's words on ſuch an occaſion, Charles I. undoubtediy 
reckoned “a very acceptable ſervice to him.“ For, from the 
time of his acceſſion to the throne, to the year 1640, we do not 
find, that either the King or his council, nor even his parlia- 
ment, conſidered it in any other light. Now, let the reader 
compare theſe two caſes together, and he will find the parallel 
between them in more inſtances than he is aware of. 

It has been obſerved, that there is often a ſurpriſing ſimili- 
tude between great characters; and perhaps there has ſeldom 
occurred a more ſtriking inſtance of this, than in the preſent 
caſe, For, 1. The perſon who interlined the coronation- oath 
of Charles I, was Primate of ALL England. Mr Gib fills the 
ſame high ſtation in the Aſſociate Synod ; conſequently he 

might as warrantably interline in the one caſe, as the Archbi- 
ſhop might do in the other. 2. The deed interlined by Laud, 
was a ſolemn oath. And was not the minute of the Aſſociate 
Synod which Mr Gib interlined, the ſame, at leaſt in its conſe- 
quences ? Did not the Seceding congregation at Croſs-cauſey, 
as in duty bound to Mr Gib, and as required by a decree of 
the Aſſociate Synod, openly take the ſacrament, upon the foot- 
ing of that minute, and that ſame interlineation too, as it was 
afterwards explained, ratified, and confirmed by their act, A- 
pril 9. 1767? 3. I deſire the reader will attend to the nature 
of the oath which Abp Laud interlined ; it was a CORONA- 
TION-oath. And what, I pray, was the nature of that mi- 
nute of the Aſſociate Synod which Mr Gib interlined ? was it 
not a moſt ſolemn deed, whereby that Rev. body CROWNED 
Mr Adam Gib with the eccleſiaſtical mitre or ſupremacy over 
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all che judicatories of the Seceſſion, both ſupreme and ſubordi- 
nate, as the Reader will ice proved even from the pannels own 
Rrasons oF PROTEST ? 4. There is ſomething very re- 
markable in the coincidence between the very ſcope of the 
words which the Archbiſhop interlined in the coronation-oath, 
and thoſe which Mr Gib added to the minute of the Aſſociate 
Synod. The Bithop's ſupplement was, * as agreeable to the 
King's prerogative,” Ihe ſcope and tendency of the addition 
to the Synod's minute, was preciſely according to the tenor 
hereof; that is, it was agrecavle to Mr Gib's juſt prerogative 
over the Afociate Synod. 5. Abp Laud was ſuch an eminent 
ſufferer in behalf of religion, that a certain Englith hiſtorian 
calls him, “that blefled martyr of the church of England.” 
In like manner, as appears from Mr Gib's own words *, he may, 
with the ſame juſtice and propriety, be denominated, that 


bleſſed martyr of the -ſſeciation. 6. The Archbiſhop, out of 


his zeal for Epiſcopacy, was very juſtly reckoned the principal 


inſtrument of kindling that fatal war, which took place be- 
twixt England and Scotland in the year 1636; by which the 
two nations were involved in much bloodſhed and confuſion. 
In this inſtance, I own, the caſes are not preciſely parallel : for 
although Mr Gib's zeal for Preſbytery, in the year 1746, kin- 
dled a war between the one half of the Seceders and the other, 
yet it was attended with no bloodſhed ; for although the fword 
was very liberally uſed at that time, yet the edge of it happen- 
ing to be blunt, it did no manner of execution, although it has 
coſt the Aſſociate Synod ten thouſand prayers to ſharpen it. 
And ſure I am, if that memorable inteſtine war which Laud 


kindled betwixt the two nations, was juſtly called bellum Epi- 
 ſcopale, or the BISHOP's war; that kindled among the Se- 


ceders by Mr Gib, with much more propriety deſerved the 
ſame name. 7. The Archbiſhop was charged, at his trial, by 
the managers for the houſe of Commons, with drawing arbi- 
trary ſpeeches for the King. So the pannels have laid a charge 


of much the ſame nature to the door of the Rev. Mr Adam 


Gib. — Thus then it appears, from a peculiar coincidence of 
character and circumſtances, that whatever arguments have 
been adduced in behalf of the Archbiſhop's interlining the 


* I have had uncommon ſuffering in this affair ; having been in ſome meaſure 
made a gazing- ſtock, both by reproaches and affliions,—more, perhaps, than any o- 
ther of my character at this day. Ref. p. 192. 

T leave others to judge, how far I have deſerved it at the hand of the Seceſſion- 
body, Ib. p. 193. | 
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coronation-oath of England, may with the very ſame pro- 
priety be offered in behalf of Mr Gib's interlining the minutes 
of the Aſſociate Synod. I know indecd,. it may be objccted, 
that the freedom which the Archbiſhop uſgd with the co-- 
ronation-oath, was one of thoſe articles of impeachment a- 
gainſt him, in conſequence of which that bleſſed martyr was 
brought to the ſcaffold. But I deſire it may be remembered, 
that although the Archbithop loſt his head for this, and fonte 
other things; yet it was in a period of anarchy, when the con- 
ſtitution was entirely unhinged, and the King's laws could nei— 
ther protect himſelf nor his ſervants. Monarchy, at that time, 
lay bleeding under the feet of the LONG parliament ; no won- 
der then, that the head of the hierarchy was brought to ſuch 
an undeſcrved end. There is no accounting for the corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of particular periods. There have been 
corrupt times, and I thall not be ſurpriſed if there be the ſame 
again; ay, and to ſuch a degrec, as that, in ſome after period, 
poſterity may complete the parallel between theſe two great 


clergymen, by treating the Rev. Mr Gib's memory in the ſame 


manner, in which the Long parliament treated the good Arch- 
ey s perſon, 


EN. 
Tur Aſſociate Synod being met at Edinburgh, April 9. 177, 


and having taken the above articles of indictment into heir le- 
rious conſideration, did, by their act of that date, find and de- 
clare, That the pannels, 'T——s K r, A WI. a, and 
R-— :t M n, Ar ang PART, of the 


numerous crimes of ſneering, overbearing, browbeating, &c. 


&c. as laid againſt them by the Rev. Mr Adam Gib: but as 
they found it neither practicable, nor jor edification, to make 


out a particular inquiry into the truth of theſe crimes * alle- 


ged againſt the pannels ; they therefore prayed the Rev. Mr Gib, 
that, in virtue of the high powers wherewith they have inv eſt- 


And in regard that ſeveral facts, reiative to the deciſion of the Synod i in April 
laſt, appear tobe ſtill diſputed by the different parties whom the ſaid deciſion re- 
ſpeed, —while the Synod find it neither practicable nor for edification, to make 
out a particular inquiry into the truth of theſe facts ; that they therefore require 
Mr Gib to paſs over any injury he thinks he has received by ſaid deciſion, and for 
peace-ſake to paſs from his proteſt, withdrawing it, with all his papers reſpectin 
the ſame :' and that they expreſs their diſſatisfaction with the undutiful and 
diſre ſpect ful treatment which Mr Gib has met with, during the whole courſe of 
this affair. tf. P. 124, 1 


without firſt aſking pardon of the reader, 
can any court judge of a caufe, without prev touſly inquiring 


they have committed theſe ? 


E 


ed him, he would graciouſly pardon any ſteps which they may 
have unwarily taken, in this affair, contrary to his inclination. 
IN CONSIDERATION of which favour, the Rev. 


Synod did unanimouſly decree, (excepting two who did not 


vote), That the foreſaid pannels, T s K r, w 
B n, and R t M n, ſhall be brought to the bar of 


{aid Synod, and then and there have their characters HANGED, 
DRAWN, and QU ARTERED ; that theſe be divided into 
pieces; and that a piece of each of theſe ſhall be faſtened to 
the ſounding- board of every Scceding pulpit in Great Britain 
and Ireland, there to be expoſed by way of infamy, to the 


terror of others for committing the like in time coming. And 


they require the Rev. Mr Gib, to ſee that this ſentence be ex- 
actly executed, according to the haill tenor thereof. 


N. B. In conſequence of the truſt repoſed in him, the Rev. 
Mr Gib did put this ſentence in execution, ſo far as it was 
poſſible or competent for him ſo to do, by publiſhing a 
writing for that effect, dated, Edinburgh, February 26. 
1767. ſigned ADAM GIB, and entitled, 4 refuge of 
* ſweeped away, &c. 


D E FENCE of the above Sentence. 


IT is aſtoniſhing to hear what a hideous outcry the pannels, 
and ſome other clamorous perſons, have made againſt this ſame 
equitable and righteous decifion : A ſentence, I will affirm, fo 
agreeable to juſtice, ſo conformable to the rules of the Aﬀoci- 
ated church, and the dictates of common ſenſe, that I may 


venture to defy them to find a parallel to it in the practice of 


any court, either civil or ecleftaſtical, in the like circumſtanti- 


ate caſe. The pannels have ſuggeſted a variety of impertinent 


objections againſt the ſame, which I can hardly tranſcribe, 
How, tay they, 


into the truth of thofe facts, in which the merits of it conſiſt ? 


How can men judicially paſs a ſentence, without firſt inform- 


ing themſelves of the grounds upon which that ſentence is to 
be pronounced? How can any eccleſiaſtical court, in a con- 
ſiſtency either with form or equity, find and declare any per- 
ſons guilty of any crimes, without any judicial evidence that 
The indecency of the language 


calls me to ſtop ; therefore I hall give both a ſufficient and a ſa- 
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tisfactory anſwer to all theſe impertinent interrogatories in three 
ſentences. I. It was not expedient for the Aſſociate Synod to 
inquire into the truth of the facts alleged againſt the pannels 
by Mr Gib, for this good reaſon, that ſuch an inquiry was im- 
poſſible in its nature. 2. It was not for edification to make 
ſuch an inquiry. 3. There was no occaſion for the Synod's 
doing ſo, inaſmuch as they had all legal evidence of the truth 
of theſe facts, on the teſtimony of the Rev. Mr Adam Gib. 

It was not expedient for the Synod to make a particular inquiry 
into the truth of thoſe facts charged upon the pannels by Mr Gib. 
This will appear as plain as ſunſhine, if the nature of thoſe 
facts is properly attended to. They conſiſted in “ ſomething 
. *© habitual of an overbearing manner of behaviour, with ban- 
c ter or browbeating, where others concerned were of differ- 
« ent ſentiments *”, Now, I appeal to the eee {dag 
whether or not it was pothble, for any court upon earth, 
parcel out this charge into different parts, and then = a 
judicial inquiry into the truth of theſe. Had the pannels de- 
liberately weighed Mr Gib's reaſonings on this point, they had 
never made ſuch a noiſe about the Synod's refuſing to make a 
particular inquiry into the truth of thoſe facts, upon which 
they paſſed ſentence againſt them. For, as that gentleman 
very juſtly obſerves, * a ſupporting of this article by particular 
« inftances, was not agreeable to the nature of it. The thing 
c complained of was ONE thing; which, according to the na- 
4 ture of it, would come to be loſt and evaniſh,—juſt ſo far 
<« as it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed into a number of things. Such 
« an article, in its very nature, was not to be ſupported by a 
* number of particular inſtances; for how many could be ſaid to 
ec makeup ſomething habitual in the manner of behaviour *?“ 
Had the pannels underſtandings been but of the or dinary ſize, 
they muſt ſurely have comprehended the force and propriety of 
theſe plain, demonſtrative, and irreſiſtible arguments. For with 
what ſhadow of reaſon could they call ſo loud for the particu- 
lars of a charge againſt them, which, as Mr Gib informs them, 
cannot, in its nature, admit either of ſpeciality or particula- 
rity? Does he not inform them, that the accuſation which he 
Preferred againſt them, was ONE indiviſible thing, not to be 
ſplit into parcels without deſtroying it ? Is there not a name- 
leſs ſomething in a man's air and looks, which the moſt con- 
ſummate phyſiognomiſt cannot particularly deſcribe in words; 
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and yet this ſame peculiarity may be very diſagreeable and of- 
. fenſive to ſuch a delicate conſcience as Mr Gib's. Beſides, as 
that gentleman obſerves, can the pannels determine the preciſe 
number of inſtances, which conſtitute a HABIT of browbeat- 
ing and overbearing ? It is plain, then, that had Mr Gib con- 
deſcended upon particular inſtances of this hateful behaviour, 
or had the Synod judicially inquired into the truth of theſe, the 
whole charge advanced by him againſt rhe pannels had been loſt. 
Juſt as a pound of quickſilver when preſerved in a phial, is 
uſeful ; but when ſcattered in different particles on the ground, 
is good for nothing; or as a watch is niclefs for the purpoſe of 
meaſuring time, when lying in ſo many diſunited pieces, upon 
the artiſt's table. 

But to this muſt be added, that the above fentence of the 
Aſſociate Synod is capable of the plaineſt defence, upon the 
grounds of general ediicatian. Is it poſſible, that the pannels 
need to be informed, that the edification of the body is the 
grand rule and ſtandard by which all eccleſiaſtical courts are di- 
— in their deciſions? I am able to ſhew, that this fame ſen- 
tence, of which the pannels fo bitterly complain, was ſtrictly a- 
greeable to this approved maxim. I thall iiluſtrate this by a cafe 
ſomewhat parallel. In 175—, the ſettlement of the pariſh of 
came before the General Aſſembly of the church of Scot- 
and. The preſentee appeared under ſome ſmall diſadvan- 
tages to his cauſe, by having only the exciſeman, the pariſh- 
beadle, and fome few non-reſiding heritors, as ſubſcribers of 
his call, while the whole pariſh were almoſt to a man point- 
blank againſt him. But this inconvenience was ſufficiently com- 
penſated, in the judgment of the Aſſembly, by the weight and 
importance of a Noble patron. Parties having been heard, the 
cauſe was decided by a vote, and the ſettlement carried in behalf 
of the preſentee, by a majority of fourſcore and fix voices. 
Now I aſk, was not this ſame ſettlement agreeable to the gene- 
ral edification of that Venerable body ? It is plain it was fo, by 
the very conſiderable odds of eighty- x members of court. In 
like manner, when the Aſſociate Synod pr -onounced that me- 
morable ſentence, condemning the ee and yet at the ſame 
time refaſing to inquire into the truth of the facts, upon Which: 
they did condemn them ; was not this procedure agreeable to 
the genera/, yea to the univerſel edification. of. that Rev. body, 
excepting the two members who did not vote? 'The plain de- 
fign of putting any queſtion to a vote, in an ecclekaftical court 
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is, that it may be determined which fide of the cauſe is for the 
general cdification, Accordingly, if the matter is decided even 
by the majority of one voice, it is obvious, that ſuch deciſion is 
agrecable to the general edification of the court; for it cannot 
pe juppoſed that any member of a court will give his vote a- 
gunit his own edification. 

The pannels have thought proper to repreſent this decree of 
the Aflociate Synod concerning them, as a flagrant violation 
of the rights of common equity and juſtice. But I aſk them, 
do they take the Rev. the Aſſociate Synod to be a jyftice-court? 
Ought they not to have known the difference between a court 
of conſcience, and a court of juſtice ; and the different princi- 
ples alſo upon which theſe ſeveral courts proceed in judgment? 
A juſtice- court mult direct their procedure by old moth-eaten 
acts of paliament, and muft pay ſtrict attention to right and 
wrong. But a court of conſcience, ſuch as the Aſſociate Sy- 
nod, has nothing to do with theſe matters. General edifica- 
tion is the point with them; and if this valuable end was gained 
by their deciſion againſt the pannels, it is of ſmall account, by 
what means it was attained ; for this important end will autho- 
riſe the uſe of a variety of means. Had the pannels duly at- 
tended to the account which Mr Gib has given of the grounds 
upon which the Aſſociate Synod proceeded in giving judgment 
againſt them, they muſt have been aſhamed to offer ſuch tri- 
fling objections againſt it. For, as that gentleman juſtly ob- 
ſerves, the Synod proceeded on the ground of general edi- 
« fication, without any judgment about ſin or duty, RIGHT 
« or WRONG, as to the merits of the cauſe *.“ This 
ſatisfaftory account of the matter may well filence the pan- 
nels, and all thoſe other clamorous malecontents, who have 
made ſuch noiſe about the above ſentence. For what have the 
Aſſociate Synod to do with RIGHT or WRONG ? As theſe, 
punctilios are not within the province of a court of conſience, 
the Synod was not obliged to pay any attention to them. Now, 
it mult be obſerved, that had they inquired into the truth of 
the facts, in which the merits of the cauſe conſiſted, they mult 
have been led out of their proper ſphere as an eccleſiaſtic court ; 
and who knows which of the parties in controverſy might have 
been found in the RIGHT), or which in the WRONG ? 
Dniformity of character is an amiable thing. We juſtly ap- 

plaud this, when we obſer ve it in the behaviour of individuals; 
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and we ought, with equal reaſon, to admire it, when we dif- 
cern it in the procedure of eccleſiaſtical judicatories. Of all 
courts of this nature, the Aſſociate Synod is deſervedly entitled 
to the firſt place on the roll of fame; and that too in the very 
article of their procedure, of which the pannels ſo groundletsly 
complain; I mean their ſuſtaining genera! charges againſt them, 
and pronouncing ſentence on the merits of theſe, without in- 
quiring into the truth of the ſame. For, as Mr Gib juſtly 
obſerves, this fame act of Synod may be juſtly and ful'y 
5 vindicated, —as much as any thing ever they did, unlets it 
„ ſhould be quarrelled on the ſcore of too much lenity' to- 
wards the pannels . The Aſſociate Synod have paſſed many 
acts which might very defervedly be recerded here; but as I 
conceive Mr Gib has his eye eſpecially upon that memorable 
deed, whereby they delivered over the Burgher ſeparatiſts to 
Satan, I ſhall, by a few obſervations, demonſtrate, that their 
act concerning the pannels may be as fully vindicated, as the 
foreſaid juſt and neceſſary decree. | 
It is very remarkable, that there is a cue of circum- 
ſtances, in the very original riſe of the diſpute betwixt Mr Gib 
and the pannels, and that of the controverſy betwixt the Aſſo- 
ciate Synod, and their heretical brethren, The laſt, fo far as 
I underſtand it, took its riſe in manner following. Some per- 
{ons finding that the members of the Aſſociate Synod had ex- 
cellent ſtomachs, and could digeſt the ſtrongeſt eſculents, pro- 
cured a BONE, which had lain, upwards of an hundred years, 
in the charter-cheſt of a certain northern city + ; and, at a meet- 
ing of the Aſſociate Synod, threw it upon the table before 
them, Whether this was done by way of whet to their appe- 
tite, or with a deſign of breaking their teeth, I will not deter- 
mine: but ſo it was, that ſome members no ſooner ſaw the 
bone, than they graſped at it with as much eagerneſs, as it they 
had kept lent for fifteen months before. Others indeed, whoſe 
ſtomachs were more delicate, were for throwing it immediately 
to the dogs. But the Rey, Mr Adam Gib, having applied the 
ſaid BONE to his noſe, immediately declared it good and 
wholeſome food, fit to be eat, not only by every member of 8y- 
nod, but alſo by their families at home. It was alleged by the 
members of ſqueamiſh ſtamachs, that the Synod had no right 
to impoſe ſuch uncommon food upon their families at home, 
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without. firſt feeling their pulſes, in order to know if they 
were able to digeſt ſuch a morſcl. In proof of this, they pro- 
duced an old Preſbyterian receipt, (a fort of family-piece), 
which preſcribes, that no malicr of a family ſhall introduce in- 
to his houſe any new or ſuſpicious food, orpreſent the {ime to 
his children and ſer vants, until he has carefully examined the 
conſtitution of every member of his houſchold, and had pro- 
per evidence, that ſuch food ſhall fit eaſy upon their reſpective 
ſtomachs. But the Rev. Mr Gib and others, having picked off 


ſome ſplinters from the bone, found theſe agree fo well with 


their appetite, that they immediately reſolved and agreed, that 
every maſter of a houſe has an inherent right, as head of the 
family, to oblige all within his walls to eat whatever food he 
Hall think proper to preſent before them, provided he partakes 
of the ſame himſelf, were it even hemlock or arſenic, and that 
too without conſulting either their palates or their conſtitutions. 
It ſeems the majority of the members who at that time compo- 
ſed the Aſſociate Synod, were fo obſtinately tenaciqus of their 
old family-receipt, that they would not agree, that either they 
or their families ſhould taſte the BONE, until they were ſatiſ- 
fied. that their ſtomachs were able to digeſt it, This ſtubborn re- 
ſolution obliged Mr Gib to give up houſekeeping with the faid 
members, and to diſſolve the houſehold, by PROTESTING, that 
the above-mentioned Preſbyterian receipt ſhould not be put in 
practice; by which PROTEST the Afſagiate Synod was at once 
eſtabliſhed upon the ſure and ſtable foundation which it now 
ſtands upon. For, in confequence of Mr Gib's proteſt, the 
members of Synod, whoſe digeſtion was of apiece with his own, 
were invited to attend him next day at his own. houfe ; where 
they dined upon the ſaid BONE; which, by his remarkable 
{kill in cookery, was ſerved up to them, both haſhed, minced, 
boiled, and roaſted. I know it has been affirmed, that this 
meal did not fit eaſy upon the ſtomachs of all the gueſts. But 
although one of theſe vomited up this morſe] before he died, 

this is no evidence of its being bad food; for the Rev. Mr Gib 
declares, that he has not thrown up the leaſt part of it to this 
day; and he hopes it will fit eaſy upon his ſtomach, and nouriſh 
his conſtitution to his dying day. 

From this ſhort hiſtory of the BONE, it appears, that the 
origin of the debate betwixt Mr Gib and the pannels, and the 
controverſy between the Aſſociate Synod and their ſeparating 
brethren, was preciſely the ſame, namely, a PROTEST ta- 
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ken by the Rev. Mr Adam Gib. In the firſt inſtance, Mr Gib 
proteſted, that the Aſſociate Synod had an inherent right and 
power to oblige all their families to make a meal of the BONE, 
without conſulting either their health or conſtitutions, - In the 
ſecond, HE proteſted againſt the pannels ſitting in Seſſion with. 
him at Croſs-cauſey, unleſs they acknowledged their ſuperci- 
lious and browbeating MANNER of behaviour; and to 
both theſe proteſts, he ſtill very ſteadily and conſcientiouſly ad- 
heres. Now, I defire the reader may duly attend to the nature 
of a PROTEST, eſpecially when taken by the Rev. Mr Gib, 
before the Aſſociate Synod. An hundred and forty-five of the 
chief women in Mr Gib's congregation, in a dutiful and loyal 
addreſs to him, have explained this to be a fanaing under the 
banner or  ftandard of a proteſtation. If then a proteſt in the 
Aſſociate Synod by Mr Gib is the diſplaying of a banner, 
or the erecting of a ſtandard, it is certainly the ſame with diſ- 
playing colours, and then beating up for volunteers to attend 
them; and I defy my reader to condeſcend upon an inſtance 
of a monarch, who once erected his fandard, and afterwards 
ſuffered it to fall to the ground, until he was fairly beaten off 
the field. How then could Mr Gib ſuffer the ſtandard of his 
proteſt to fall, unleſs he had timidly betrayed the cauſe for 
which he ſo juſtly contended, and thus been unfaithful to his 
own dignity and credit? The pannels indeed, under the pre- 
tence of a diſpoſition for peace, endeavoured to prevail with 
Mr Gib to permit his ſtandard to fall to the ground. But this 
meaſure was too glaring, to be embraced by that gentleman. 
For upon the ſuppoſition that Mr Gib had ſuffered his proteſt 
againſt the pannels to fall, then, of courſe, they might have 
aſked him next to drop his proteſt againſt his brethren in the 
matter of the BONE; and then the conſequences of his doing 
fo would have been the entire ſubverfion of the Aſſociate Synod, 
which ſtands entirely upon the ſolid foundation of Mr Gibs 
proteſt, But that gentleman was too quick-ſighted, not to be 
aware of the conſequences of ſuffering his n to fall, 
after it was diſplayed in any cauſe. 

The falling of banners or ſtandards, is an event which his 
ſtory proves to be a very ſerious matter. There are two memo- 
xable inſtances of this truth; one in the eaſe of James the 
Eighth, who ſtood candidate for a crown; the other in that of 
Charles I. who endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion of one. It is 
obſerved by a Rev. hiſtonian, that when the Earl of May e- 
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rected the ſtandard of James VIII. at Brae-Mar, in the year 
1715, it had not ſtood many hours before the gilded ball on 
the top of it fell to the ground. Some highlanders endued 
with the-privilege of the ſecond fight, immediately pronounced 
this omen to be a certain indication of the unſucceſsfulneſs of 
the Chevalier's attempt upon the crown; and very juſtly too, 
as the event verified. Now, let it be remembered, that when 
Mr Gib erected the ſtandard of his proteſt againſt his brethren 
in the article of the BONE, he was then only a candidate for 
the mitre of eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy in the Aſſociate Synod 
which has been fince ſo deſervedly conferred upon him. In 
{uch circumſtances, what might the conſequences been, if Mr 
Gib had ſuffered his banner to fall to the ground? Without 
any pretenſions to the privilege of the ſecond ſight, I will 
roundly declare, that if this had unluckily been the caſe, the 
fate of the unfortunate Chevalier and the Rev. Mr Gib had 
doubtleſs been the ſame ; and the one had fallen as far ſhort of 
the fupreme point of ecclefiaſtical dignity in the Aſſociate Synod, 
as the other did of the crown of Britain. But luckily for 
himſelf and the Aſſociate Synod, Mr Gib ſupported his ſtan- 
dard, ſo as to reach thereby the high office which he now ſo 
deſervedly holds, namely, the ſupremacy over all the Aſſociated 
churches in Britain, Ireland, and America. 

The ſecond hiſtorical inſtance of this truth is in the caſe of | 
Charles the Firſt, grandfather to the above-mentioned titular 
James the. Eighth. When that martyred King was about to 
carry his arms, for the ſecond time, againſt the Preſbyterians 
of Scotland, his banner, or ſtandard, was erected, to the beſt 
of my remembrance, at Nottingham, (for I have not the hi- 
Kory of that period before me). The royal ſtandard was not 
diſplayed twenty-four hours, before it was obſerved to lie pro- 
ſtrate on the ground. This accident was obſerved at that time 
to be remarkably prejudicial to the King's intereſts. For, after 
this unlucky event, his affairs never proſpered, and every thing 
went to wreck with him, until at length his unhappy hiſtory was 
concluded with the loſs of his liberty, life, and crown. Had 
Mr Gib ſuffered the ſolemn ſtandard of his proteſt to fall to 
the ground, it might in like manner have coſt him his mitre. 
For it often happens, that ſmall incidents are productive of 
very great and important events. 

I defire the reader will now . to che 8 upon 
which the Aſſociate Synod pronounced theſe: two memo- 
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rable ſentences, In the caſe of their excommunicated bre- 
thren, they proceeded againſt them on this general and juſt 
charge, that they had dropt the W HOLE of the teſtimony. 
'Theſe gentlemen indeed, like the pannels, inſiſted that the 
Synod ſhould prove them guilty of the facts imported in this 
accuſation, and convict them of either hereſy or immorality, 
before they ſent them a-packing to the devil. But there was no 
occaſion to take this round-about way, when the end might be 
reached by a much nearer and ſhorter cut. Is not public #9to- 
riety, as Mr Gib expreſſes it, a much ſurer evidence of the 
truth of any charge than the teſtimony of a few private per- 
ſons? Surely the concurring voice of the public is much more 
to be depended on, than the evidence of any particular number 
of individuals. Now, the Rev. Mr Gib has clearly demonſtra- 
ted in print, that theſe gentlemen had renounced the WHOLE 
of the teſtimony, by their obſtinate perverſeneſs in the matter 
of the BONE. And indeed nothing can be more evident; 
for, as was obſerved, Mr Gib left them on that occaſion, and 
retired to his own houſe : and it is very certain, that were he to 
go in pilgrimage to Mecca, he could not fail to carry the 
WHOLE of the teſtimony alongſt with him in his portman- 
teau. This obſervation plainly ſhows the neceſſity, as well as 
che equity of the Synod's ſentence againſt the pannels. For 
had the Aſſociate Synod wantonly provoked Mr Gib to leave 
them, by ſuffering the pannels to continue in poſſeſſion of their 
good characters, he would inſtantly have pocketed up the teſti- 
mony, and carried off the WHOLE of it, and then finally ex- 
 auctorated the court by a folemn PR OT EST. Had the pan- 
nels duly attended to this, they would have dutifully acquieſced 
in this judgment of the Aſſociate Synod concerning them; 
nor would they ever have alleged that the procedure of that 
Rev. court in condemning them, without inquiring into the 
truth of the accuſation againſt them, was contrary to LAW; 
for neceſſity knows no law: and if the principles of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation are laudable in individuals, ſo muſt they equally be in 
the caſe of ſocieties. Seeing then Mr Gib's leaving the Aſſoci- 
ate Synod, muſt of neceſſity have produced the final diſſolution 
and utter ruin of that court, they were warranted, by the laws 
of ſelt· preſervation, to trample on all forms of law, in their 
procedure with the pannels, in order to prevent that dire cata- 
ſtrophe. 

But why all this neiſe about the Aﬀociate Synod's refulin 
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co inquire into the truth of thoſe particular facts, for which 
they pronounced ſentence upon the pannels ? If the matter is 


properly attended to, it will be found, that they had the moſt 
unqueſtionable evidence of the truth of theſe, in as much as 
they had the word of the Rev. Mr Adam Gib in ſupport of 
them; which they could not diſcredit, unleſs they had been 
downright infidels. The pannels, it would appear, do not un- 
Rand what ſtreſs ought to be laid upon verbum ſacerdotis, 
or the word of a prieſt. The Canon law allows this, in ſome 
Inſtances, to be equivalent to the teſtimony of any two laymen, 


Which, it is well known, is ſufficient to atteſt the truth of any 


fact in civil courts. Sceing then Mr Gib plighted both his in- 
genuity and veracity to the Aſſociate Synod, in ſupport of the 
truth of theſe facts, there was no occaſion to make any parti- 
cular inquiry concerning them I know indeed there goes a ſtory 
of a famous judge, who declared in a certain caſe, that when 
the law requires two witneſſes, he would not reſt the evidence 
upon the teſtimony of a ſingle one, were it even Cato himſelf. 
But I deſire it may be remembered, that however great a man 
Cato was, yet he was not a Seceding clergyman ; which entire- 
ly alters the nature of the caſe. Beſides, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that ſame judge was utterly ignorant of the weight which. 
ought to be laid upon the word of a prieſt. It is true, a conſi- 
derable number of Mr Gib's hearers lately declared in the news- 
papers, that they would not be ſecurity to the public cither for 
his ingenuity of veracity. But they ought in juſtice, at the 
ſame time, to have told the reaſon of this; namely, that Mr 
Gib does not ſtand in need of any perſon to be his ſecurity, ei- 
ther for the one, or for the other. It is not uſual to require ſe- 

curity in behalf of one, who, in the mercantile dialect, is 
called a good man, but only in behalf of ſuch as are in ſuſpected 
circumſtances. Now, it is well known, that, in the artie les of 
veracity and ingenuity, Mr Gib is a good man, and deals to A 
VERY LARGE EXTENT in theſe; ſo that he has no 
occaſion to aſk the credit of any man, as ſecurity for him in 
this branch of buſineſs, For his veracity is ſuch as bears faith 
not only before the Aſſociate Synod, but againſt any minute in 
all their records, when theſe happen to come in competition with 


it. An inſtance of this occurred in the controverſy betwixt _ 


Mr Gib and the pannels. It was recorded in the minutes of 
Synod, that they had acknowledged they had not behaved to- 
wards Mr Gib with all the reſpe& due to his high character. 


E 
But, fays that gentleman, « I maintained before the Synod af: 
« terwards, that this was a falſchood marked in the minutes, * ' 
ce without any one offering to contradict me *.“ How then 
could the pannels allege, that the Synod had no proper evi 
dence of the truth of the facts, upon which they pronounce 
ſentence againſtthem? Had they not all neceſſary evidence it 
| ſupport of theſe ; yea ſuch evidence as is ſufficient to overrugh * 
and diſprove their own minutes, when theſe chance to come 
competition with it? It was owing to a conſciouſneſs of this * | 
truth, that when Mr Gib found it neceſſary to give the lie t "7 
the minutes of Synod, every member was ſo fully perſuaded „ . 
the juſtice and propriety of the compliment, that not one of *. 1 
them dared to contradict him. 9 
But I hope the reader will be fully ſatisfied of the equity and 
juſtice of the abqve ſentence againſt the pannels, when he is in- 
formed of the reaſonable and eaty terms upon which they might 
have prevented it. Their conduct was as obſtinate and perverſe, as 
the behaviour of the famous William Penn 4, when tried before 
the Lord Mayor of London, for preaching in the ſtreets; of which 
crime he was acquitted, Being brought into court, he was 
ordered to take off his large broad-brimmed hat; but friend 
Penn's conſcience not permitting him to pay this piece of de- 
cent reſpect to the bench, he was fined for his contempt of 
court, in the ſum of forty marks, and committed to priſon un- 
til he paid the ſame, Now, how eaſily might the Quaker have 
both preſerved his liberty, and ſaved his money? It would 
have coſt him only the compliment of a hat to the Lord Mayor. 
j Wich as much eaſe might the pannels have prevented the infa- 
| my which they lie under, by the ſentence of the Aſſociate Sy- 
nod, had not their countenances been as unpliable as the Qua- 
ker's conſcience. It would have coſt them no more to be re- 
ſtored to Mr Gib's favour, than ſmoothing their brows, and 
1nodulating the tone of their voices into a proper key. That 
gentleman, however unjuſtly they repreſent him as implacable, 
declares, © 'That a ſmall matter would have made all end well, 
** —and prevented many diſmal conſequences. A ſmall de- 
 gree of lowering the tone and Smoothing the brow, would | 
have been readily accepted 4. Sur ely there could not be 
more reaſonable and eaſy terms propoſed; and as the pannels 
compliance with theſe would have entirely ſatisfied Mr Gib's 


* Refuge, p. 92, Collection of trials, vol 1. f Refuge, p. 68. 
* we 


= pronounced upon them. 
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—_ L conſcience, their obſtinacy in refuſing theſe juſtly merited all 
me. weight of the heavy ſentence which the Aſſociate Synod 
Therefore I hope the candid reader 


ill agree with Mr Gib, that the above ſentence of the Aſſoci- 
> Synod may be * juſtly and fully vindicated, as much as 
any thing ever they did, unleſs it may be quarrelled on the 
LE Tcore of too much lenity d the pannels. | 
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